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Whitewashing the Oil Spots 


N May 27, Judge McCormick of the United 
States District Court of Los Angeles handed 


down a decision canceling “by reason of the 
fraud and conspiracy of Secretary Fall and Mr. 
Doheney” the California Naval Oil Reserve leases 
entered into by these two gentlemen in 1922. On 
June 19, Judge Kennedy of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Cheyenne, Wyoming, upheld the valid- 
ity of other leases entered into by Messrs. Fall and 
Sinclair covering the famous Teapot Dome Naval 
Reserves and stating that there was no evidence 
offered to show “that there had been a financial /zai- 
son between Sinclair and Fall.” So end the first trials 
at arms between the Government and the oil opera- 
tors involved in the scandals of 1922. Each now has 
one leg, so to speak, on the brown derby or whatever 
the emblem of victory may be, and the Supreme 
Court will be called on to referee the final bout. 
Tangled up in these two decisions is such a mass 
of legal technicality that the layman is left flounder- 
ing. All he wants to know is, was Fall guilty? Did he 
accept bribes from Doheney and Sinclair? If guilty, 
are all three going to be punished, or will expert legal 


aid get them off? These questions the decisions of 
Judges McCormick and Kennedy still leave unan- 
swered or rather badly confused. 

Two points in the decisions are, however, worth 
recording now. First, Secretary Denby and all the 
minor officials involved in the actual negotiations of 
the leases have been completely absolved from any 
duplicity or corruption. On this point there can no 
longer be a question. Second, no evidence was pro- 
duced to show that both sets of leases were not ex- 
tremely beneficial and wise from the point of view of © 
the public. While this point is secondary to the con- 
sideration of fraud in the negotiation of the leases, it 
is most reassuring. We can at least view future legal 
proceedings with the comforting knowledge that 
public resources are not being unduly squandered 
or unfairly paid for. 


Stalemate in Morocco 


PPARENTLY, the nature of the terrain, as we 
learned to say in the Great War, and the 
fighting qualities of the Riffian tribesmen combine 
to provide the French forces in Morocco with a 
problem which approaches the uncomfortable 
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dignity of a dilemma.. The French must either 
stay where they are now, retreat, or advance. To 
retreat would be fatal to their prestige in Africa; to 
stay where they are, only a little less so; to advance 
apparently involves a campaign which will prove so 
expensive in men and treasure as to provoke bitter 
hostility and opposition at home. The Riff tribes- 
men are good infantrymen who have thoroughly 
learned modern defensive tactics in their campaigns 
against the Spanish. According to French reports, 
they are fully equipped with rifles only; their 
artillery, machine gun, and aéroplane equipment 
being rudimentary and ineffective. The French, on 
the other hand, are of course fully equipped with all 
the material of modern warfare. Their troops, being 
units of the Colonial army, the Foreign Legion, and 
native regiments commanded by experienced French 
officers, are certainly a more efficient fighting force 
than an equal number of their opponents. But the 
conditions of campaigning in those barren moun- 
tains are such as largely to neutralize the efficiency 
of artillery, chemical warfare, and military aviation 
and to put a high premium on defensive action. 
For the moment, the French are looking the situa- 
tion over and chewing the cud of reflection. If a 
combined offensive can be arranged with the 
Spanish forces, the result might be a sweeping vic- 


tory — or it might mean a costly and demoralizing. 


failure with recriminations and bitterness between 
the two unsympathetic allies. The Spaniards will 
undoubtedly ask a high price for such codperation, 
and the French staff, having a well-founded distrust 
of Spanish military efficiency, is not anxious to bid 
high for a pig in a poke, particularly when they 
suspect that the pig is a sufferer from pernicious 
anemia. 

Presumably, Abd-el-Krim could be bought off — 
at a price — but the process might involve a loss of 
“face” so serious as possibly to unsettle the whole 
balance of French rule in Africa. The hideous logic 
of imperialism seems to compel the French to vigor- 
ous military action, to conquest, punishment, and 
reprisal. If you will rule unwilling and warlike sub- 
jects, you must rule with a rod of iron. You must put 
into the hearts of your subjects that sullen hopeless- 
ness which with unconscious blasphemy we currently 
describe as “the fear of God.” Colonial empires 
stand only as long as superior strength enforces the 
threat of quick and dreadful punishment. It re- 
mains to be seen whether a bankrupt government 
can make good its conquest of a few barren hills in a 
corner of its far-flung empire. 


Filling the Blank Files 


HE death of Senators La Follette and Ladd will 
make but little difference in the voting align- 
ment of the next Senate. These places will prob- 
ably be filled by gentlemen whose political beliefs 


parallel closely those of the deceased. The States of 
Wisconsin and North Dakota are still, judged by 
Eastern standards, radical. Governors Blaine and 
Sorlie are radical, and whether the new Senators 
are elected or appointed they will represent the 
views of those who send them to the Senate. Per- 
haps President Coolidge’s trip to Minnesota has 
strengthened the ranks of regular Republicans in the 
Northwest to such an extent that the new Senators 
will apply for admission to the party councils from 
which their predecessors were ousted, but until the 
votes are counted in the new Senate there will 
be no telling. The independent leadership which 
La Follette and, to a lesser degree, Ladd supplied 
will be missing, and their successors may well feel 
that a party which shelters Borah and Moses, Norris 
and Butler under one cloak has room enough 
for them. 


The Insignificant Holiday 


HIS year, the Fourth of July is to be Defense 

Day. November 11 just missed having that 
honor, but fortunately, the President put his foot on 
the War Department and preserved it as it should 
be preserved — a day devoted to thanksgiving for 
the blessings of peace. The Great War is not so far 
away but that we still remember with deep emo- 
tion November 11, 1918. Not so with July 4, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, Memorial Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and the many other days 
that have been consecrated as local holidays by 
States or municipalities. Aside from Christmas and 
Easter, which to Christian peoples will always have 
an especial significance, these days of homage to 
individuals or events represent little to the average 
weary citizen but the chance for an outing. The 
Fourth of July orator has become a rare bird, not 
because oratory is perishing, but because no one 
wants to give up the park or theatre or beach or 
fishing stream or golf course. The holiday is the 
main thing: the reason for it, nothing. Celebrations, 
parades, speeches, these merely distinguish the day 
from another Sunday. If all holidays could be ob- 
served with some little unanimous mark of respect 
like the minute of silence at noon on Armistice Day, 
they would come to have some useful meaning. 
Now they are meaningless and futile — except as 
another day of rest. 


“Mr. Bryan Speaks to Darwin” 


N the July number of the Forum, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan replied to Prof. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn’s defense of the theory of evolution. A 
close reading of his argument leaves one with the 
happy conviction that Mr. Bryan grows more like 
himself every day. Other men may argue painfully 
from A to C via B, but Mr. Bryan glides from A to X, 
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from one “on sequitur to another with the easy tech- 
nique of an oil-coated eel. Occasionally, the fluent 
progress of his bad logic is arrested by the insertion 
of an argumentum ad hominem or abuse of his oppo- 
nents on which Mr. Bryan apparently relies to bolster 
up a weak case. 

For example, he concludes his extraordinary argu- 
ment as follows: 


The evolutionists build a philosophy of life on a 
brute hypothesis, wholly unproved, and then proceed 
to eliminate every vital part of the Bible because 
inconsistent with the hypothesis which they have 
adopted. Evolution has no place in it for the miracle 
or the supernatural; hence, evolutionists eliminate 
the record of man’s creation by separate act in God’s 
image, as a part of a Divine plan and for a purpose. 
They next eliminate the supernatural birth and 
resurrection of the Savior. They rob Him of the glory 
of a Virgin birth, of the majesty of His deity and 
mission, and of the triumph of His resurrection. 
. . . Evolutionists are iconoclasts; they are bent 
on ridding the world of religion which they regard 
as a superstition. 


In these few sentences one recognizes the distinc- 
tive Bryan touch, that dexterity in cockeyed dia- 
lectics which approaches positive virtuosity. Even if 
the brute hypothesis of the evolutionists is “‘ wholly 
unproved,” even if their theory is inconsistent with 
the literal accuracy of the story of creation in the 
Book of Genesis, by what logical legerdemain can Mr. 
Bryan convict evolutionists of denying the super- 
natural element in Christian faith, of “eliminating the 
supernatural birth and resurrection of the Savior”? 
Evolution is a theory concerning the development 
of physical life on this earth. It is no more con- 
cerned with miracles or the supernatural or theology 
than it is with Grimm’s Law or the properties of 
radium or the Single Tax. “‘Evolutionists are icono- 
clasts; they are bent on ridding the world of religion 
which they regard as a superstition.”” Nonsense. 
Individual evolutionists may regard religion as a 
superstition; so may individual plumbers, Pullman 
porters, or Florida realtors, but one does not—unless 


one has Mr. Bryan’s bold, dashing style of rea- 


soning — accuse the groups of which they are mem- 
bers with a design, a conspiracy to rid the world of 
religion. There are thousands of evolutionists who find 
in their theory a hopeful support for their devout 
and genuine Christian faith, who see no conflict — 
because none exists — between the teachings of 
Christ and a study of physical life as it has devel- 
opedonthisearth. — 

The trouble with the plausible sounds which Mr. 
Bryan emits is that his argument is not honest. As 
a Fundamentalist, he is fundamentally a Sophist. 
Neither his abuse of scientists nor his elusive reason- 
ing is worthy of his standing in the world or of the 
high and holy matters he professes to defend. 


Father’s Day 


N the whole, we prefer the prolonged benevo- 
lence of “Be Kind to Actresses Week”’ to the 
more concentrated celebration of “Father’s Day.” 
Such hilarity, such orgiastic merrymaking crammed 
into the short space of twenty-four hours induces a 
kind of satiety in Father by the end of the day and a 
certain fatigueon the morrow. In many happy Amer- 
ican homes the 21st of June opened pleasantly with 
the gift to Father of those comical cigars. The post- 
prandial family group was convulsed by the success- 
ful way in which the first cigar exploded, blowing off 
almost all of Father’s moustache and a small portion 
of the end of his nose. From then on, The Day was 
just one laughable incident after another. 

Last year, according to the New York Times, the 
official flower for Father’s Day was the dandelion, 
chosen by the Martin W. Callener Bible Class of 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, because the more a dan- 
delion is trampled on, the better it grows. This year, 
the official flower was a red, red rose —no one 
seems to know quite why. THE INDEPENDENT is a 
forward-looking journal. Already its editors are con- 
sidering a poll of its readers as to the best flower for 
Father’s Day, 1926. So far, the bleeding heart, the 
forget-me-not, the thistle, baby’s breath, and hen- 
bane have been suggested. According to the encyclo- 
pedia, certain flowers have poetical or symbolic 
meaning. Thus the calla signifies “magnificent 
beauty” and would probably be most inappropriate 
for Father. The cowslip, “youthful beauty,” and 
the gentian meaning “virgin pride” are obviously 
not entitled to the same consideration as the daffodil 
implying “unrequited love” or the snowdrop, 
“friend in need.” But perhaps the most suitable of 
all would be the poppy whose poetical meaning is 
“oblivion.” ‘Buy a Poppy for Poppa” would make 
an excellent slogan for those who believe in saying it 
with flowers. Besides, thrifty: people could save the 
artificial poppy of last Poppy Day and thus give 
Father a nice present at practically no expense what- 
ever. Mr. Coolidge would approve this economy, and 
so, probably, would the Fathers of this country 
who are as a rule expected to pay for the presents. 
handed to them by their families. What do you sug- 
gest, dear readers? 


Religion in Politics 


HE recrudescence of religious bitterness ex- 

pressed most flamboyantly in this country in 
Klan and anti-Klan propaganda and practice is a 
hateful and a dangerous and an unnecessary devel- 
opment. So much is admitted by thoughtful and fair- 
minded people. But the passionate white, Nordic, 
Protestant hundred per center is not thoughtful or 
fair-minded and neither is the passionate Catholic 
who answers threat with threat and insult with 
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insult. Reason and good sense flee the field when 
religious militants march out and deploy their 
ranks and shake out their flaming, angry banners. 
In all this stupid and debasing controversy, few 
more honest words have been spoken than those of 
Patrick H. Callahan, a gentleman of no dubious an- 
cestry and a Catholic layman of national prominence. 
In a letter to the Chattanooga News he has struck 
the nail on the head in his implication that a vast 
amount of this exploitation of religious passion and 
hatred is engineered by politicians for their own 
advantage. Like an honest man and a Christian, Mr. 
Callahan refers first to the beam in his own eye: 

It has for many years been my policy in public as 
well as in private to have no hesitancy in expressing 
my belief that the Irish political boss is the greatest 
menace to Catholicity as well as to the Democratic 
party. It may be surprising to you to hear a Catholic 
so express himself; yet it was my actual experience 
as chairman of the Religious Prejudice Commission 
and as chairman of the K. of C. war work that 
brought about this inevitable conclusion. Political 
Catholics who for partisan reasons seek to capitalize 
the faith of their fellows, and to play upon their 
passions and fears, are as great a menace to America 
as are those political anti-Catholics. 

The endeavors of the Irish political bosses to draw 
the red herring of religion across the path of political 
and economic progress are to be deplored and de- 
spised, and I feel confident that endeavors so inspired 
to renew the religious issue either for helpful or 
harmful purposes will act as a boomerang on those 
responsible for same. 


In a similar way, certain prominent Protestants 
denounce the ignoble politics behind the propaganda 
of the Ku-Klux Klan. 


Supporting the Talebearer 
4 feos is carried in the appropriation for the 


Treasury Department one item which, while it 
may bring additional revenue to the Government and 
so remain in keeping with the general policy of a busi- 
nesslike Administration, bears a flavor of distinct 
bad taste. We refer to the $150,000 laid aside to pay 
informers for hints leading to the arrest of smug- 
glers. The informer receives a quarter of the 
duty and fine imposed, though there is a clause 
limiting his reward to $50,000. But more than 
$40,000 was paid recently to one self-appointed 
spy for a single bit of information. 

Smuggling is by no means an honorable practice. 
Every effort should be made to destroy it by rigid 
examination of luggage at the port of entry. Nor is 
there reasonable cause for doubting the motives of 
anyone who calls flagrant violations to the attention 
.of officials. But the present system which allows no 
small class to make a fair living from talebearing is 
neither honorable nor becoming to the dignity of 
a great republic. Talebearing is frowned upon from 


earliest grammar-school days. It seems a pity that 
the Government should thus condone the practice 
which we have been taught to abhor. 


Nature and the Madding Crowd 


HALL fifteen hundred acres of land on the south 
shore of Long Island be converted into a public 
park and game preserve, or shall they be saved to 
provide private estates for perhaps fifty millionaires? 
This is a question which Governor Al Smith of New 
York, with his customary knack of being both right 
and popular, has recently succeeded in raising. Of 
course there is but one answer. Away with the odious 
millionaires. 4 /a lanterne — at least figuratively 
speaking. 

And yet, these wretched creatures present an 
argument which is at least human and express a 
sentiment of which even proletarians are sensible. 
The proletariat, they say, is messy and underbred. 
They scatter Sunday newspapers, half-eaten cheese 
sandwiches, eggshells, banana skins, peanut shells, 
paper pie plates, and near-beer bottles over as much 
of the countryside as they can gain access to. They 
pick flowers, destroy shrubbery, and gather other 
people’s fruit. They love Nature as Bill Sykes loved 
Nancy, and treat her similarly. A millionaire, on the 
other hand, does none of these things. He treats 
Nature as he treats a beautiful woman — ornament- 
ing her with jewels, decking her in silks. And so it 
might be argued by the attorneys for the defense 
that it would pay us, if we wished to retain some un- 
trampled bits of ground here and there, to hire a 
corps of millionaires to hunt and play golf thereon. 

But this, after all, is a high price for exclusive 
eesthetics. The best way to understand these fifty 
millionaires is to regard them as surviving relics of an 
age when their attitude toward landed property was 
a natural and wholesome one. Daniel Boone, it will 
be remembered, felt crowded and choked when a 
neighbor settled down ten miles away. Now, in 
pioneer days this attitude was a civic virtue. It 
meant the spread of settlement and the consequent 
multiplication of the race. The West was won by 
men who hated crowds; by them all colonies were 
planted, from the days of Hiram of Tyre and Peri- 
cles of Athens to those of Pitt. The desire for space 
and privacy has become antisocial because it is no 
longer possible for many of us to gratify it. 

New York’s millions cannot go West. They must 
use whatever land is near them. In time they may 
learn to use it wisely. Atavistic millionaires, like the 
buffalo and Indian, must give way. The great open 
spaces are shrinking, and hungry eyes are looking 
into the peaceful cloistered gardens of the older 
days. Solitude is the supreme luxury which men 
must go into deserts, mountains, and polar wastes to 
obtain. Who is that dim figure yonder, transparent 
but smiling? Ah, yes — Dr. Malthus. 
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“Remember this place, Bill. We'll come back later and watch them do the steelwork.” 
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HERE was a touch of Hamlet in Robert 
Marion La Follette. Times without number, 

he described himself as “benetted round 

with villainies,” and the powers that be were always 
ranged ten deep against him on the theory that he 
had something in him “dangerous, which let thy 
wisdom fear.” Yet he was a bonny battler, and on 


his deathbed might have said: 


Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep. 


It is fitting to quote from the melancholy Dane in 
this connection, for it will be remembered that La 
Follette first attracted attention by winning an 
oratorical contest with a speech on Hamlet. As a 
young lawyer he toured Wisconsin with that oration, 
pouring culture into ears which he later filled with 
politics. No imaginative man can take to himself so 
thoroughly a great tragedy without marking his 
mind for life with some of its music and philosophy. 
And so, in the final phase, one is inclined to wonder 
that he said no word of his successor, to match the 
dying speech of Hamlet: 

But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice; 
So tell him . . . the rest is silence. 


La Follette was perhaps the only man in American 
public life who might have presumed to bequeath his 
power because he had himself built up his varied 
political clientele, and large numbers of his followers 
would have recognized any testament he saw fit to 
leave behind him. But no doubt he recognized that 
the oddly assorted groups which followed in his 
wake in the 1924 election constituted less a party 
than a protest, and that while they might yield to 
his authority, they would not tolerate discipline at 
another hand. As a result there will be a scramble for 
power, but the scramblers are almost certain to 
emerge from the struggle with little to pay for their 
pains. This disappointment is likely, not merely be- 
cause the La Follette bond is gone out of the Pro- 
gressive wall, but also because the conditions that 
gave the leader his talking points and his audiences 
the will to listen are themselves dissolving. At the 
outset of his career, La Follette rose through advo- 
cating reforms now stale. Either they have been 
accomplished.or discarded: in either case they no 
longer rouse either wild enthusiasm or grave fear. 
And the country is thinking in black and white on 
ledgers instead of in pink and red on rostrums. The 
farmers are making headway, labor is saving money. 
There was not much left for La Follette to live for 
except Congressional politics, and probably he was 
tired of riding that whirligig. 

Some of the younger men in the La Follette 


Hamlet without Fortinbras 


movement will outlive this era of conservatism to 
rise on the next wave of discontent. In due course 
the welkin will again resound to advices more hectic 
than those of Mr. Coolidge. In ten years the country 
may be ready to gather platitudes on privilege and 
social justice to its bosom; but at present the 
outlook is not at all rosy for those satellites of La 
Follette who must keep going until this wax of con- 
servatism melts i’ the public ear. 


N f EANTIME, there is Congress to consider. For 

this session, at least, there are enough dissent- 
ing G. O. P. votes in both Houses to cause trouble, 
perhaps even to dominate by playing teeter-totter 
in the center of the plank providing the votes can 
be mobilized. It is doubtful, however, if this can be 
done as solidly as in the last session when the rebels 
really dominated both Houses. For one thing, no 
surviving member of that Senate group except 
Borah has enough prestige and force to provide the 
necessary leadership. Hiram Johnson is about played 
out, Wheeler is neither immaculate enough nor 
heavy enough, and the rest of the new Senators from 
the Northwest have shown no striking qualities. 
Norris, it is true, has quality, but for purposes of 
leadership it seems to be vitiated by lack of will; his 
coups do not quite come off. Brookhart, like Barkis, 
is willing, but as a successor to La Follette his 
aspirations seem almost sinful. 

It is becoming legendary that Borah plays a lone 
hand in Congress, uses whatever means are available 
to gain his ends, and remains Republican in elections. 
As chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate he is in a position of tremendous power. 
Occasionally, he may revive the La Follette bloc for 
temporary purposes, but Borah is not interested in 
the continuous jockeying for position that holding 
the balance of power entails throughout an entire 
session of Congress. 


N this transition, the chief loser is, of course, the 
G. O. P. La Follette has been for long that most 
priceless of all political boons — something to shoot 
at. For the smooth functioning of a conservative 
party, a good, tangible menace is utterly indispensa- 
ble. A menace, to be a prime political asset, must be 
new enough to alarm and yet old enough to be 
celebrated. For menacing purposes the Davises of 
Democracy lack terror and the Fosters of Bolshevism 
lack fame. La Follette in 1924 was an ideal foil for 
Coolidge. 

The “Tragedy of Hamlet” ends with the line, 
“Go, bid the soldiers shoot.”” And shoot they will, 
but the chances are they will not hit a vital spot in 
the cast-iron armor of American conservatism. 
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Across the 


Open Door 


Nationalism and 
a Nation in 
Protest 


What: happens when Chinese students make trouble. 
Members of the Shanghai volunteer corps, made up of 
foreign nationals, are often called out to quell riots in the 


foreign concessions 
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American marines are no longer 
peacefully wandering through the 
streets of Shanghai pleasure bent. 
Their mission has become a serious 
one since the rapidly spreading 
strike of students and laborers be- 
came effective in protest against 
foreign domination. Feng Yu- 
hsiang (left), the “‘Christian gen- 
eral” who stopped the 1924 
troubles, has been threatened in 
his position as military adviser to 
President Tuan, and observers are 


not sanguine of the present Govern- 


ment’s future. 


The pictures above show the results of student protest in 
the foreign quarter. Students have attacked the building 
which houses a foreign-owned corporation 


nenietey ences 
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Tremors of national pride are 
beginning to agitate the Chinese 
breast and, led by students and 
radicals trained in the laws and 
diplomacy of the West, the end of 
foreign domination may be near. 
But China is still an essentially 
primitive nation despite the influx 
of Western ideas. The picture at the 
left, showing part of the inland 
‘“‘navy,”’ suggests that some of her 
defenses are of the most primitive 
sort. Western ideas, however, have 
permeated the army which is for 
the major part equipped with the 
latest standard materials of war. 


Chang Tso-lin, military war lord of Manchuria and 
one of China’s strong men, is playing the role of pacifier 
in the present struggle. At the right, he is shown with 
his son, Chang Hsueh-hsiang, and Brigadier General 
O’Connor, chief of the American military forces in 
China. Chang has been a friend of Japan and he is 
bending every effort at present to restrain his country- 
men from overt acts against foreigners. He has sent 
troops to Shanghai and Peking under command of 
his son, a fact which foreigners in China are hoping 
will have a salutary effect in curbing the demonstra- 
tions which are daily becoming more menacing. 


Apostles of Chinese freedom are 
looking toward the day when their 
land may be free from domination 
by foreigners. A conference is being 
arranged looking toward some ar- 
rangement which will be satisfac- 
tory to all interests concerned. 
Meanwhile, government troops are 
being held in readiness for emer- 
gencies which might call them out 
either to protect foreigners from 
sudden attack or to save the 
Government from destruction. 
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China Declares Independence 
Disorders Which May Lead to Readjustment in the Far Eastern Policy of the Great Powers 


By G. Nye Steiger 


manner of intelligence 





HE closing days 
of May and the 
opening days of 


June have witnessed in 
China the development of 
a popular upheaval, the 
possible results of which 
no serious student will 
care to prophesy. The 
foreign settlement of 
Shanghai has been the 
central point of the agita- 
tion, from which excite- 





Dr. Steiger spent twelve years as professor of 
history and government in St. John’s University 
in Shanghai. Five of those years he was a mem- 
ber of the American company of the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps. ‘‘In the course of this service,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘I was, on more than one occasion, 
called out to take part in demonstrations against 
the possibility of riot. On each of these occasions, 
the actual use of force proved to be unnecessary, 
and it is difficult for me to convince myself that 
a reasonable display of tact would not have 
prevented bloodshed in the case of the student 

demonstration.” 


which may be expected 
from the officials of the 
conquering West when 
Asiatics dare to raise their 
voices against Western 
tyranny. 
Moscow—orAmritsar? 
Whose the responsibility? 
Theoutbreakat Shanghai, 
according to reports for 
the first week, resulted in 
the death of twenty-one 
Chinese and in the wound- 








ment has spread to other 
parts of the country. 

The disturbances commenced with a student 
demonstration in which twenty-two members of an 
unarmed mob were shot down by the police, and the 
earliest cabled reports of the event made little 
attempt to disguise the massacre’s sheer brutality. 
Subsequent news from Shanghai and other fountains 
of information has endeavored to correct this initial 
oversight, and public opinion in the Western world 
is being rapidly “educated” by reports of Bolshevist 
literature and sinister activities of Bolshevist agita- 
tors among the students—all of which was, of 
course, discovered after the students had been 
massacred. Washington “‘sees the hand of Russia” 
in the disorders, while an admission by the Chinese 
Minister at Berlin that “there was a possibility of 
Bolshevist influence having played a part in causing 
the disturbances” is eagerly seized upon by the head- 
line writers and featured in glaring type. 

There is little doubt that the Soviet Ambassador 
at Peking will take fullest advantage of the present 
situation, and could thank God — if he believed in 
Him —that the stupidity of the “capitalistic” 
powers has provided him with sucha gloriousopportu- 
nity. There is equally little doubt that the sympa- 
thies of Moscow are, and will continue to be, on the 
side of the students of China. But many of those 
who have watched the progress of Western “enter- 
prise” in Asia will turn to the unhappy city of 
Amritsar in India, rather than to Moscow, for their 
explanation of the clash. Moscow, whatever may 
be the follies of the Bolshevist leaders, does not 
attempt to conquer capitalism by the use of mobs 
of unarmed children; but the slaughter in the public 
square at Amritsar—a slaughter for which no 
adequate punishment was ever inflicted upon the 
responsible British general — bears evidence to the 


ing of sixty; no deaths 
were reported on the foreign side, and only three 
cases of minor injuries. For several months there 
has been a strike among the operatives of the 
Japanese-owned cotton mills at Shanghai. The 
strikers alleged that the wages paid by the Japanese 
mills were a cent or two below the bare living wage 
paid by their competitors, while the Japanese apolo- 
gists claimed that the rates of payment were practi- 
cally identical. Whatever may have been the merits 
of the strike, patriotic and anti-Japanese opinion 
among the Chinese rallied to the support of the 
strikers, and the affair soon became a cause célébre 
whose effects extended to the other treaty ports. 
The scanty telegraphic account of the first disorders 
indicates that seventeen of the strikers were ar- 
rested for creating disturbances and were brought 
before the Shanghai Mixed Court, found guilty, 


and sentenced. 


OWEVER, the nature of the sentence has not 
been reported, but, as the legal status of the 
Mixed Court has been bitterly contested by the 
Chinese since the changes which were introduced 
at the time of the revolution, the affair now became 
doubly acute. The conviction of the strikers by the 
court offended both the patriotism of the student 
class and the basic Chinese conceptions of justice. 
Three thousand students congregated at the Louza 
police station to protest against the execution of the 
sentence. “The students did not stop with a peace- 
ful demonstration,” runs the somewhat naive 
Associated Press report, ‘“‘and, after two foreign 
officers had suffered minor wounds, a squad of Sikh 
soldiers was ordered to fire upon them. Twenty-two 
shots were fired, every one taking effect.” Six of the 
students were killed on the spot and sixteen others 
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were wounded, eight 
of them fatally. 

Underlying this se- 
quence of events—un- 
derlying, even, the new 
development of na- 
tional patriotism in 
China — is to be seen 
the fundamental con- 
flict between China 
and the Western world, 
and no other spot in 
China is better fitted 
than the “model” set- 
tlement of Shanghai to 
be the stage for this 
conflict. Nowhere in 
China do the two civili- 
zations stand in closer 
juxtaposition and more 
glaring contrast; no- 
where is there more 
open contempt for China and the Chinese than is 
displayed by the few hundred bankers, merchants, 
exchange brokers, and mill owners who control the 
governmental machinery of the settlement; and at 
no point do the social philosophies of China and the 
West come into more direct conflict than in the 
administration of justice which, for the Chinese 
population of Shanghai, lies in the hands of the 
aforesaid Mixed Court. 

Strange as it may seem to the majority of Ameri- 
cans, the Chinese conception of law has always been 
exceedingly humanitarian. The elder Sir George 
Staunton — no dreamy sentimentalist, but a hard- 
headed director of the old East India Company — 
bore witness to this fact more than a century ago 
in the introduction to his translation of the ‘Laws 
and Statutes of the Tsing Dynasty.” Similar testi- 
mony was given at the close of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury by an even more distinguished British jurist 
and Sinologue, Sir Chaloner Alabaster. Alabaster, in 
his “‘ Notes and Commentaries on Chinese Criminal 
Law,” points out that the dominating spirit of the 
Chinese code was ‘‘a desire to reconcile law and 
justice” — an impractical desire to which he attrib- 
utes those extreme refinements of distinctions 
which constituted its chief weakness. At the same 
time, Alabaster quotes the principle of Chinese 
legal theory “that, in all ages, the person has been 
considered more important than mere property.” 
Nor does the history of Chinese law furnish any 
notorious examples of legislation on behalf of special 
interests. China has, almost without exception, been 
free from the evils of artificial legislation. Law, in 
China, was time-honored custom and had not 
merely the tacit acquiescence, but the positive sup- 
port of public opinion; the law which lacked such 
support was not law. 


es 


(Keystone) 





Soldiers guarding the American Legation at Peking 


In Western lands, 
the machinelike rigid- 
ity of legal theory and 


its tendency to empha- 


erty at the expense of 
the human being are 
occasionally modified 
by the pressure of ad- 
verse public opinion. 
Where Western law is 
enforced in China, as 
in Shanghai, adverse 
public opinion is a 
negligible quantity. 
The law here expresses 
the will of a dominant 
butinfinitesimal minor- 
ity, merchants and in- 
vestors whose property 
interests constitute 
their only reason for 
being in China, and this minority relies upon — 
where it does not control — the diplomatic, military, 
and naval forces of foreign powers. Law in Shanghai 
is the law of the property owner — pure and unde- 
filed — and the growing power of this alien influence 
in China threatens to extend this legal conception 
over an ever wider portion of the land. 


O the Chinese student, despite his recently ac- 
quired elements of foreign learning, the stand- 
ards of justice are still those which have been 
developed through a hundred generations of China’s 
history. These standards were flatly denied by a 
court decision inflicting punishment upon a few 
helpless laborers whose only crime consisted in 
having protested against the conditions under which 
they labored, and, inspired by the reckless en- 
thusiasm of youth, the students had recourse to a 
demonstration of protest. Turbulent, noisy, but 
unarmed, they gathered to demand that real justice 
— the justice which puts the human being before 
the interests of property — be done on Chinese soil. 
Their protests and their arguments were met by 
the one argument which the West, in its long debate 
with Asia, has always found to be unanswerable. 
But Asia has learned much during its four cen- 
turies of intimate contact with the West, and the 
argument of force has lost something of the finality 
which it once possessed. The students were not 
cowed into submission by the slaughter on May 
30, the. chief effect of which was to intensify and 
extend the disturbance. In Shanghai itself, the 
cause of the students was immediately taken up by 
the various elements of the native population; out- 
side of Shanghai, the agitation has extended to 
Peking, Hankow, and Canton. Some destruction 
of foreign property has occurred at various points 
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along the Yangtze, and there will probably be 
more before the storm is over; but these occasional 
manifestations of violence pale into insignificance 
before the intense and increasingly evident popular 
hostility to the foreigner and his privileged position 
in the land. Mere destruction of property will be 
repressed by the Chinese authorities themselves; 
China’s nationalistic resentment toward the eco- 
nomic control exercised by the treaty powers is 
shared by the officials of the country and will 
hardly be dissipated by the use of foreign force. 


| pneapii to the Boxer uprising have be- 
gun to appear in the papers, and the possibility 
of any repetition of this tragic episode has been 
optimistically rejected — on the ground that there 
are now no “ Boxers” in China. Yet the storm which 
gathered and broke between May 28 and June 17, 
1900, was primarily the product of Western aggres- 
sion complicated by diplomatic stupidity and 
intrigue at Peking. In that year the militia bands, 
seized by the justifiable fear that China was about 
to be partitioned, were confirmed in this belief when 
the first foreign marines were called up to Peking; 
the Seymour Expedition, summoned on the night 
of June g, led to open conflict; the taking of the Taku 


forts on June 17 created a state of war. If the Chi- 
nese today have less fear of the foreigner than they 
had twenty-five years ago, the resentment of foreign 
domination is, perhaps, more widespread and more 
deeply rooted, while the possibility of diplomatic 
ineptitude always exists where two or three diplo- 
mats are gathered together. 


- eee nine of Russian instigation, which are 
being made today, differ but little from those 
which were made in 1900, and the Soviet authorities 
will probably make as good — or as bad — use of 
the present disturbances in China as was made a 
quarter of a century ago by their Czarist prede- 
cessors. Yet, whatever the Bolsheviki may do to 
complicate the present situation in China, the 
causes of the agitation are to be found, not in Mos- 


~ cow, but in those parts of Asia where European 


domination has, by its arrogance, made itself dis- 
liked, and where its tactics of massacre are now 
making it hated. Let the Western governments and 
their representatives at Peking take care that the 
policy of Amritsar, adapted for use on Chinese soil, 
does not result in a popular movement among the 
Chinese which may arouse the entire continent of 
Asia against the imperialism of the West. 


Five Thousand Years 
By Jaime de Angulo 


N the shore of the bay, across from San 

() Francisco, where the Saklan once lived and 

hunted and fished and dug clams and sat 

around their camp fires, they are digging away one 
of the big shell mounds with a steam shovel. 

An acre of shells twenty feet deep. 

It is close to the railroad tracks. Trains rumble by. 
Factory whistles blow. Chimney stacks all around. 
Valuable land. The steam shovel crunches into the 
shell mound. 

Across the bay, Tamalpais, always beautiful. 
Other tribes of the Miwok had their camp fires in 
those hills. 

Sometimes, the steam shovel crunches into a 
skeleton to the delight of the anthropologists who 
come here every day to watch for discoveries. You 
don’t often get such an opportunity. They recover 
every valuable bit from the tons of rubbish. Some 
little balls of stone with a hole drilled through — 
what were.the thoughts of the woman who wore 
them as a necklace? What was she like? Young 
sturdy mother stirring the acorn mush, or withered, 
half-blind old witch muttering by the fire? And this 
broken fishhook of soapstone. Perhaps a young boy, 
with his ears yet unpierced, threw it away crossly; 


he had sat so long by the fire, evening after evening, 
grinding it into shape. Or perhaps it was a full- 
fledged hunter, accustomed to the hardships, who 
lost it. ; 

Spearheads, bone awls, an obsidian knife traded 
from the north—on the whole, not much. There 
was not much of a culture in the Neolithic Age. 

An acre of camp-fire refuse twenty feet deep. 

They say it represents five thousand years. 

Five thousand years without any advance in 
material culture. Five thousand years of living on 
the shores of the bay, always the same — hunting, 
digging for clams, reciting the old tales around the 
camp fires; the tale of Yayali the Giant; the tale of 
how “He Who Walks Alone” made the world and 
Coyote helped him; the tale of how the fire was 
stolen from the people who had it. 

It was Lizard who first saw the smoke, and he 
said: “Smoking below, smoking below, smoking be- 
low, smoking below. My grandmother starts a fire 
to cook acorns. It is very lonely.” And they sent 
Flute-player, the Mouse, to get the fire. He took 
with him four flutes. He put the people to sleep with 
his music and he stole their fire. He filled his flutes 
with coals and brought them back to his people. 
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And another time they stole the Sun. It was 
Coyote who stole the Sun. He discovered the Sun on 
one of these trips. He wondered how he could get it. 
He changed himself into a broken stick and lay 
down on the path. The chief came along. He took 
the stick home for his fire. He was getting sleepy. 
He kept poking the stick back into the fire. Always, 
it jumped out. When the chief fell asleep, the stick 
changed back into Coyote. He ran away with the 
Sun and brought him back to his own people in the 
dark land. 


HEY sit around the fire telling the old stories. 
They hunt and gather acorns. They dig for roots. 


They sit in the sun for hours, chipping flint knives. — 


They wander in lonely places and talk to the spirits. 
For five thousand years, the same; they watch the 
Sun in the daytime and the Moon at night. They 
call them by the same name. For five thousand years, 
the same; they sit around the fire, they look into the 
fire, wondering, dreaming. 

In fifty years they have all gone. 

The trains rumble by. Eastbound trains. Through 
the desert where the warlike Mohaves roved. Up 
through higher lands to the mesas of the South- 
west; through the country of the wild Apaches, of 
the taciturn Navajos; through the land where the 
Pueblos live in their villages. 

They dance in the Pueblos. Elaborate dances. 
The acme of ritual. In the kivas, underground, the 
secret societies perform their long rites. The Sun 
beats fiercely in this droughty land. We must raise 
Corn or starve. The land is frozen hard. O Sun, 
Father, beat hard upon the land. Warm our Mother. 
We dance upon the Earth. We dance hard to the 
beat of the drum. We dance the Deer dance. Let the 
Deer breed well this year. We dance hard to the 
beat of the drum. We wave tlfe sacred Corn. Scatter 


N olden days, knights rode far afield in search 
of adventure, pausing in their ways to relieve 
distress and make life more pleasant for their 
passing. Today, another class of knights-errant has 
arisen. Even further afield they go in seeking worthy 
objects for their philanthropy. How infinitely better 
the world is being made by their passing this way, 
only a scrutiny of their work can show. For the 
millionaires whose names are numbered among the 
knights-errant are not self-advertisers. Like the 
knights of old, they are often content that the good 
shall have been done and that the world shall 
hardly know whose hand has directed it. 
Beginning with its July 11 issue, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will offer to its readers a series of four articles 








Knights-Errant, Inc. 


the pollen. Come down, Rain. Rain maker, hear us. 
Fire for the Sun. Water for the Earth. We offer food 
to our parents. Breed, O Sun, O Earth. Breed the 
world for your children. 

Taos, the highest of the Pueblos, sleeping at the 
foot of a mountain. Taos proudly secret. Wake up in 
the Pueblo, make ready for the vernal equinox. Our 
Father is waking up out of his long sleep. Make 
ready, men and women. The whole people will move 
up to the mountain for three days. The summer peo- 
ple and the winter people. They will sing all night 
till their voices crack. It is now time for the winter 
people to hand the Sun over to the summer people. 
They will take care of him now. 

They dance sullenly in the Pueblos for the whites 
are watching. 

The whites have forbidden the dances. 

The whites understand nothing. They think the 
Sun is just a shining plate. They are cold and cruel. 
They kill everything they can. They think only 
with their heads. They have lost their hearts. 
That is why all the animals are hiding in the 
mountains. It is because they don’t like the smell 
of the whites. 

The Sun and the Moon and the Stars and the 
Earth are working for us. You can’t pay them with 
money. Only with your heart. That’s what we In- 
dians do. We do it for ourselves, and for the whole 
world, and for you, too. Why do you want to stop us? 


Re five thousand years they looked into the 
fire. Then they knew. 

The trains rumble by with fire in their engines. 
The factories whir incessantly with fire in their 
engines. The white men run about, crazy. They have 
lost something. 

The Symbol is dead like a shiny plate. Knowledge 
is like life. It must forever die to be reborn. 


upon the various benevolent corporations and 
foundations which have sprung into being since the 
turn of the century. Robert L. Duffus, a frequent 
contributor to. THE INDEPENDENT and other maga- 
zines, and a keen student of sociological problems, 
has collected data which has been incorporated into 
an inclusive survey of the philanthropical work now 
being carried out, not only in the United States, but 
in far-flung corners of the earth. 

The Editors take particular interest in pointing 
to this series as part of their effort to give their 
readers from time to time intimate details of move- 
ments which are too often obscured. Mr. Duffus’ 
articles present the important aspects of a move- 
ment immensely significant in our national life. 
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Wild Animal Babies 


of the New York Zodlogical Park 


This giraffe was owned by Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey . 
Circus. The baby giraffe was born in the Zoological Park, 
July 17, 1924 


In a zoological garden, births among the mammals 
afford a good index of the general health of the col- 
lection. A long and varied list of births is one of the 
best indications that a healthy environment has been 
established. 

The breeding of animals, aside from the hoofed 
stock, never has been an important factor in the New 
York Zoological Park, chiefly for the reason that the 
demands for exhibition and educational purposes are so 
imperative that all other conditions have been of 
secondary consideration. 


Quiet, comfortable, and sanitary quarters with proper 
isolation cannot be satisfactorily arranged in a large 
zoological park where the animals must be constantly 
on exhibition to thousands of visitors each day. When 
one remembers these conditions, and the absence of the 
many factors deemed necessary for the propagation of 
offspring among the rarer species of wild animals, 
the fact that the Zoological Park has succeeded in 
breeding the chimpanzee, baboon, giraffe, camel, and 
other rare species should be considered the more 
noteworthy. 
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Twins — Punjab wild sheep and her two kids who, because of their playfulness and antics, are 
favorites with the children who visit the park 
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Lion cubs. At birth their coats are reddish brown with black spots which fade as 
their coats grow yellow 


. ~ weteon? 


The zebra colt has almost as long legs as its mother to enable it to keep the pace in escaping 
the attacks of the lion 


be 
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The pygmy hippopotamus is a zoological novelty one half the size of the Nile 
hippopotamus. It comes from Liberia in West Africa. At birth, this baby weighed 
about eight pounds ' 


While the mother’s coat is sombre gray, the young is born wearing a brown 
coat covered with bright stripes and dots. This christening dress disappears 
after six months ; 
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ITH the first 
shock of sur- 
prise over the 


election of Marshal 
Hindenburg past, the 
non-German world has 
settled back into an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting. 
The new President’s first 
words have been on the 


What Can Hindenburg Dor 


Some Loopholes in the German Constitution 


By Otto Wilson 


Alarmists saw in the first news of Hindenburg’s 
election a desire on the part of the German people 
to return to monarchy and the Hohenzollerns. 
Lately, they have comforted themselves by the 
thought that the German President’s power is so 
circumscribed by restrictions that actually there is 
little to be feared. But there are loopholes in the 
German constitution whereby President Hinden- 
burg, should he choose, might look toward a ‘‘coup 









necessary measures to 
restore public safety 
and order, and, if nec- 
essary, to intervene by 
force of arms. To this 
end he may tempora- 
rily suspend, in whole 
or in part, the funda- 
mental rights estab- 
lished in Articles 114, 
11, 117, 118, 123, 124, 










surface reassuring, but it 

will take a long while to build up any considerable 
degree of international confidence. In the mean- 
time, it will behoove the student of affairs to keep 
in mind just what power Hindenburg now holds in 
his hands — power which he may use legitimately 
or may at any time misuse for the purposes of 
Junkerdom. 

In Germany the President is far from being a 
waxwork figure. He is not completely overshad- 
owed, as in many countries, by his own prime min- 
ister. Altogether, he may be said to occupy a 
position somewhere on the line between that of the 
President of France, whose 


detat.”’ Mr. Wilson’s article tells about them. 
and 153. 


The articles mentioned are mostly guarantees of 
individual and personal liberties and rights. When- 
ever, therefore, President Hindenburg thinks that 
any one of the eighteen states that make up the 
German Republic is going contrary to national law, 
he can throw the whole force of the national army 
against it to bring it to time. And whenever he 
thinks that the public order is being disturbed or 
menaced, he can use these armed forces to preserve 
peace, meanwhile making himself temporarily a 
more absolute dictator than was Kaiser Wilhelm in 
the palmiest days of the old régime. 

By declaring a “state of 


‘ 





chief business is to body 
forth the dignity of the 
state, and that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, 
who has the dignity and 
the power of high place. 

But in one particular he 
has a freer hand than 
either, and because of this, 
he is always a figure to be 
reckoned with. In the con- 
stitution of 1919 the first 
two paragraphs of Article 
48 read as follows: 

If any State does not 
perform the duties im- 
posed upon it by the 
Constitution or by the 
national laws, the Na- 
tional President may hold 
it to the performance 
thereof by force of arms. 

If public safety and 
order in the German 
Commonwealth is mate- 








A VERY DARK HORSE. 
Apumat vou Tiaprrs. “THEY'LL NEVER GUESS WHAT WE'VE GOT INSIDE HERKI” 


siege” in any locality or 
in all Germany, President 
Hindenburg can deprive a 
citizen of all his civil rights. 
He can put him in prison 
and keep him there in- 
definitely without telling 
him why. He can forbid 
public meetings of any and 
all kinds, whether the cit- 
izens are armed or not. 
He can search private houses 
and private or public offices 
at will. He can also censor 
correspondence by post, 
telegraph, or telephone. He 
can take over private prop- 
erty to any extent he thinks 
necessary. Finally, he can 
increase the usual penalties 
for law violations, can set 
up military courts, and for 
certain offenses, acting 
through these courts, can 
inflict the death penalty 











rially disturbed or endan- 
gered, the National 
President may take the 


(Reproduced from “‘Punch’’) 





A British view of Hindenburg’s election 


whenever he chooses to do 
so. If the emergency is great 
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enough (or if he declares it to be), he can exercise 
a power practically without limits. 

He is authorized to make himself a dictator after 
this manner only when the danger is such as to 
demand drastic measures. But he himself is the 
judge, and the clause is so broad that an unscru- 
pulous chief executive would have little difficulty 
in finding an excuse for stern measures. All his acts 
must be countersigned by a member of the Cab- 
inet. But the Cabinet is, or easily may be, made up 
in large part of men of the same mind as himself. 
The chief check is provided in a requirement that 
he shall immediately inform the Reichstag of all 
measures undertaken under the authority of the 
paragraphs quoted above, and if the Reichstag 
disapproves, these measures shall be revoked. But 
there is no provision for rendering such account 
when the Reichstag is not in session, and any Pres- 
ident who wished to engineer a coup d’état could 
easily dissolve the Reichstag and have the situa- 
tion fully in hand before another was elected. 


HE country, moreover, is familiar with the 

use of this extraordinary power by the President, 
and would not regard a declaration of a “state of 
siege” as portentous or alarming. 

Like the Reichstag, the President is elected by 
direct vote of the people. So in case of dispute he 
can claim to represent the popular will as. much as 
that body, and he thus occupies a position more or 
less independent of the legislature and on a level 
with it. As with us, the legislative and executive 
powers check and balance each other, but not to 
such an extent that the parliamentary idea of cen- 
tering the power in the legislature is abandoned. 

It is interesting to glance at a few of President 
Hindenburg’s prerogatives as compared with those 
enjoyed by President Coolidge. 

1. President Hindenburg is serving a term of 
seven years, President Coolidge of four. Both may 
be reélected as often as they can induce the people 
to give them enough votes. 

2. President ‘Hindenburg, like President Coolidge, 
is commander in chief of all the armed forces of his 
country. 

3. President Hindenburg has the same consti- 
tutional power of appointing military and civil 
officials as President Coolidge, but the Reichstag 
can take away the power whenever it chooses. In 
the American Constitution Congress is given con- 
trol only over minor appointments. 

4. President Hindenburg, like President Coolidge, 
represents the nation in dealings with foreign coun- 
tries. He accredits and receives ambassadors and 
makes treaties and alliances. But in the case of the 
American practice, such treaties must be ratified by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate, whereas in Ger- 
many, the Reichstag passes on them, when they 
relate to national affairs, by majority vote just as 


it does any piece of domestic legislation. As with 
us, the right to declare war is lodged with the 
national legislature. But the German constitution 
also specifically gives the Reichstag the right to 
conclude peace, a matter on which ours is silent. 

5. Both President Hindenburg and President 
Coolidge have the right to issue pardons for na- 
tional offenses. 

6. It is in the relations between the President 
and his Cabinet that the vital difference between 
the parliamentary system of Germany and that of 
our own land begins to show up. When President 
Coolidge issues an order or signs a document the 
act is final. His Cabinet members can only advise 
him, and not even that unless he asks them to. But 
President Hindenburg is anything but a free agent. 
Through two little clauses in the constitution the 
Reichstag reaches up its hands and takes a firm 
grip on all affairs of state. One of these prescribes 
that no act of the President shall be valid unless 
countersigned by a minister. The other clause says 
that a minister must have the confidence of the 
Reichstag. 

7. President Hindenburg’s influence on legisla- 
tion is less than that of President Coolidge. The 
latter can veto a bill outright, and that ends the 
matter unless both Houses of Congress pass it 
again by. a two-thirds vote. President Hindenburg 
has no such veto power. It is his duty to promulgate 
a law once passed by the Reichstag, and until he 
does promulgate it it does not become effective. 
He has a month to decide what to do. If he favors 
the law he publishes it in the National Bulletin of 
Laws, and two weeks later it goes into effect. If he 
disapproves, he can within a month pass it on to 
the people to be voted on in a national referendum; 
and if the vote is unfavorable the law fails. President 
Hindenburg thus cannot definitely kill a bill, as can 
President Coolidge, but he can insist that before it 
becomes a law it shall be approved by the Ger- 
man people. 

8. President Hindenburg has one power which 
an American President does not have, but which 
many an American President in the past would 
have been overjoyed to exercise. He can, for any 
reason he sees fit, dissolve the Reichstag. But he 
can dissolve it only once for the same cause. And 
the dispute immediately goes back directly to the 
people, as a new Reichstag must be elected, at 
the latest, sixty days after the old one has been 
dissolved. 

The Reichstag, on its part, cannot reach the 
President except by impeachment proceedings 
which require a two-thirds vote. When impeached, 
his activities as President are suspended and he is 
tried before the Supreme Judicial Court. In this 
country a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives impeaches the President and a vote of two 
thirds of the Senate is necessary for conviction. 
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Cape Characters 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


E spent the evening on the porch of the 

W native whose ancestors had come as 

whalers to Cape May before William Penn 
founded Philadelphia or the Swedes had started 
their long-lost settlement on the Delaware. Straight, 
slim, with lank black hair 
and coal-black eyes, he 
showed his Indian blood, 
for his great-great-great- 
grandmother had been a 
princess of the Lenni- 
Lenape. He told us that 
there are more families at 
Cape May whose ances- 
tors had crossed as Pil- 
grims on the Mayflower 
than there are at 
Pymouth, since, accord- 
ing to him, all the best and 
brightest of said Pilgrims 
had immediately migrated 
to Cape May and became 
whalers. 

It was the descendants 
of some of them who, in 
Revolutionary days when 
the British fleet was an- 
chored off Cape May, cut 
the ditch which runs from 
Lily Pond clear to the 
inlet to let in the salt 
water so that General 
Howe’s soldiers might not [7 — 


& es, 


flicker’s nest and having a blacksnake spring out of 

the hole right into his face one spring dav: where- 

upon he climbed down with exceeding ‘aste and, 

procuring an axe, chopped out the hole, killed the 

blacksnake, and found it full of young flickers. 
The largest blacksnake he 
had ever met measured six 
feet five and a half inches 
long and was pursuing a 
newly hatched chewink 
which, in spite of its youth, 
was making great bounds 
six feet in length in an 
effort to escape the black 
monster. With the native’s 
assistance, he succeeded in 
escaping. 

Another snake story 
the native quite properly 
refused to tell himself, but 
brought in his mother, a 
dear old lady of eighty- 
four years as straight as 
an arrow, who told us of a 
neighbor who, upon hear- 
ing a disturbance in his 
henhouse, went in and 
found a monster black- 
snake among his chickens. 
When he tried without 
success to cut it in two 
with a shovel, he found 
that it had swallowed a 





use the pond for their ren an etch ng y Hi. Emerson Tuttle) 
The owl is one of the interesting characters in Mr. 
Scoville’s series. His third story will appear soon 


water supply. He told us 
of the lonely place back on 
the dunes still called “Cow 
Pen” where his great-great-grandfather drove his 
cows to hide them from the British. 

Then, as always, the talk turned to the wild folk 
to whom Cape May really belongs. We talked of the 
migrations in the fall when the hawks — red- 
shouldered, red-tailed, sparrow, sharp-shinned, 
Cooper’s and marsh — arrive in vast flocks to prey 
upon the lesser migrants who stop to rest on the 
long point before venturing out over the Atlantic. 
At present, there is a pest of alleged sportsmen who 
come down to shoot the hawks which are not 
protected by law as they should be. They kill large 
quantities every year and have even learned to eat 
them like game. 

When the talk turned to snakes, the native told 
us a fearsome tale of climbing up to look into a 


chair round over two feet 
long. We assured the na- 
tive that he showed great 
discernment in passing the 
responsibility for that story on to his mother. 

The henhouse reminded him of a tame crow of 
which he was once the owner, who, whenever he felt 
downhearted, would solace himself by driving all of 
the chickens out of the henhouse, so that several 
times a week the native would have to rescue his 
fowls from their tormertor. One day he heard, as 
usual, sounds of distress from his henhouse and 
hurried out to save his fowls from the crow. On 
nearing the building he heard loud cries from the 
crow and found that bird on his back with his claws 
clinched in the fur of a weasel which he was desper- 
ately trying to hold off from his throat. 

Then he told us of a wild quail who struck up a 
friendship with one of his hens and would come 
each day to lay in her nest. When the hen began to 
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set, the native took away all of the hen’s eggs, and 
the hen hatched out six little quail which grew up 
and became perfectly tame. They left the yard and 
lived in the neighboring fields like wild quail, but 
would come hurrying up to the dinner table for 
crumbs whenever he whistled to them. 


HIS anecdote reminded the botanist of a quail 
story. He told us of his first visit to London, 
where he knew no one, and how he wandered 
lonely as a cloud into the Zodlogical Gardens. There 
in a bird house he recognized among a great gather- 
ing of foreign birds a little female bobwhite. Sud- 
denly, just outside of the cage, he whistled very low 
the quail assembly call. At the first sound, the little 
bird, who had been moping in a corner, lifted her 
head and looked eagerly around. When he whistled 
again she answered him and came running out 
through the other birds and up to the bars of the 
cage, her head up and eyes sparkling, hurrying to 
rejoin the covey she had lost so long ago. The 
botanist said that he did not know which was the 
lonelier of the two — the little quail or himself as 
they looked at each other through the bars. | 
The native’s last story of his adventurous hen- 
house was of a great horned owl which once in- 
vaded that sanctuary and which he crippled with a 
shotgun and tried in vain to tame. It had a sense of 
hearing that was uncanny. Sometimes, when there 
was a gale of wind blowing away from the box, he 
would creep up without making, as he thought, a 
sound and peep through the hole, but always the 
owl had heard him and was sitting up alert with its 
round, glaring eyes fixed on his through the hole. 
Sometimes he would feed it a dead rabbit which 
it would skin with its hooked beak as neatly as 


a man would with a knife, eat a part of it, then turn 
the skin back, and hide the rest under the straw. 

Then the talk turned to old Cape May characters. 
The native told us of old Bil! Snowden, the colored 
man, Friday, of the four doctors who, in the old 
days, practiced at Cape May — Dr. Leech, Dr. 
Slaughter, Dr. Physic, and Dr. Butcher. Bill had 
one stock remark which always used to delight his 
employers. Whenever he was asked about the 
weather, Bill would always say, “‘Well, sah, it looks 
very kaploomious to me.” It was Bill who once 
assured the native that the doctors had told him 
that unless he quit working so hard he would become 
a confirmed “infidel.”” On another occasion, he 
appeared at the native’s house and said that he had 
been sent by one of the doctors to borrow his soup 
“syringe” for a dinner party. The last time the 
native ever saw the old man his face was badly 
swollen, and he confided that he had an “ulster” 
on his tooth which hurt “everly bad.” 


HEN we left the native that night, we 

begged him to join us on a bird trip the next 
day. As usual, however, he explained that the 
morrow was probably one of the busiest days of his 
life. The garden had to be raked, he had promised 
to take some papers up to old Dr. Jones, there were 
letters to write, and there was scarcely a chance 
that he could be with us. Yet, as always, on the 
stroke of seven, which was the hour which we had 
fixed for starting, the native joined us on the porch 
of that old hostelry, the Villanova, which still keeps 
up the tradition of good food and low prices for - 
which the Cape was once famous, and we had a 
long July day together, identifying some thirty-nine 
different kinds of birds before dark. 


Panther Pool 


He did not swim with joy, as others do, 

Who love the wash of waves against their flesh 
As if the water were a stroking hand. 

To him, the pool was like a treacherous beast, 
Crouched in the hollow of the naked rocks, 

And when the sunbeams quivered down the cliffs, 
He caught the savage glare of tawny eyes. 

And yet he swam — for it was in his creed 

That what is feared is ever to be faced. 


One morning, when he went to swim, his wife 
Caught at his arm with her detaining hand. 
“The water is too cold, today,” she said. 

Her man replied, in words that puzzled her, 
“If it is cold, perhaps it is asleep.” 


It was asleep. He saw it from the bank, 
Lie dull and torpid in the autumn dawn; 
But when he leaped, it wakened with a snarl. 


They said, who drew his body from the pool, 

That he had hit his head upon a stone, 

And that the cuts along his neck and arms 

Were from the sharp rock edges. But his wife 

Turned, sick and trembling, from those jagged wounds 
That seemed the marks of cruel teeth and claws. 


CLaRIBEL WEEKS AVERY. 
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Summer Winds in the Theatre 


HEN the summer winds do blow 
V \ over New York, beware of the 
intellectuals! You can’t tell ex- 
actly what they will do next. Their mid- 
winter seriousness, strained unendurably, 
is apt to break forth in a riot of some 
kind. Down by the East River, the 
“Grand Street Follies” supplant James 
Joyce, and everybody has a high old 
time. We have become accustomed to this 
event and look forward to it. But when 
the junior members of the Theatre Guild 
turn Bolshevist and convert the Garrick 
Theatre into a review madhouse — then 
you know that summer has done its 
deadliest work. 

The “Garrick Gaieties” started out to 
be the event of a single evening—an 
hilarious burlesque of the senior organi- 
zation by, the understudies, maids, foot- 
men, and banner bearers. But it happened 
that the jaded newspaper ‘critics en- 
joyed the evening hugely and noised it 
abroad that something worth while had 
at last appeared on the summer horizon. 
This was enough for the young bloods. 
They decided to make the show perma- 
nent and, after a week’s revamping, 
made their official bow to the public. 

This genesis of the “Gaieties” ac- 
counts for its chief defect —a strongly 
localized interest. Most of the important 
numbers turn about Guild productions, 
personalities, and oddities. This is quite 
all right if you are a Guild fan. Otherwise, 
you are apt to miss the point of a large 
part of the evening. But there is still 
further disappointment in store. The 
comedy, which should be of the best, is 
often mediocre and vulgar. Trite sophis- 
tication all too often takes the place of 
sparkling wit, and gross burlesque is of- 
fered instead of trenchant satire. 


UT there are moments of sheer 
delight in the performance — 
largely the work of individual performers. 
One June Cochrane fairly radiates mer- 
riment. Peggy Conway satirizes Pauline 
Lord with a touch of genius. Then there 
is the Mexican interlude which is quite on 
a par with anything in the “Chauve- 
Souris,” and a skit on the Scopes trial 
which should reverberate in Tennessee 
itself. The music throughout is more than 
acceptable, and the staging is done with 
that pleasing simplicity and economy of 
effort which distinguished the “Charlot’s 
Revue” of last season and the “Grand 
Street Follies.” Perhaps the fairest thing 
to say is that next season ought to find 
the “Garrick Gaieties” in full stride with 
a broader scope and a brighter gleam of 
superlative satire. 


By R. Dana Skinner 


The six weeks’ revival of Sheridan’s 
“The Critic” at the Neighborhood Play- 
house was one of the most delightful epi- 
sodes of the New York season. My only 
regret is having to write of it in the past 
tense. It had to give way to the forthcom- 
ing edition of the “Grand Street Follies.” 
I hope it will be revived again next fall. 
The Mr. Puff of Ian Maclaren and the 
Mrs. Dangle of Dorothy Sands (formerly 
a light of Baker’s 47 Workshop produc- 
tions) were classic gems. Miss Sands 
further glowed as the unrivaled companion 
to Tilburina. She is one of the most versa- 
tile and competent actresses in New York. 


(Ira D. Schwartz) 
STERLING HOLLOWAY AND JUNE COCHRANE 
In the “‘ Garrick Gaieties”’ 


The impossible has happened, and a 
college play has made a New York success. 
“The Poor Nut,” in which Elliot Nugent, 
the coauthor, takes the lead, has defied 
every notion that the public has grown too 


_sophisticated to accept college rivalries, 


fraternity spirit, and a track meet as 
comedy material. The play itself is trivial 
and trite, in spite of the fact that the jar- 
gon of psychoanalysis is dragged in to 
give the whole story verisimilitude. But 
there is one supremely fine bit of staging 
— the track meet — which answers every 
requirement of a popular thriller. This 
scene would be just as effective all by it- 
self at the Hippodrome. But it helps to fill 
the partial vacuum created by the rest of 
the piece. From which we can draw the 
moral — the public hasn’t changed half 
as much as our ideas about the public. 

“The Gorilla” is the first really good 
burlesque on a mystery play I have seen. 
Owen Davis attempted this last fall in 


“The Haunted House,” but did not quite 
succeed. The mystery play is too elemen- 
tary in its attack on our interest to per- 
mit of entertaining burlesque unless the 
burlesque itself has mystery aplenty — 
heightened and exaggerated, perhaps, 
but still so nearly plausible as to give a 
thrill on its own account. I recall times 
when the old-fashioned parlor conjurer 
would carefully explain one or more of his 
tricks to a delighted juvenile audience, 
only to end his explanation with a totally 
new trick which left small eyes protrud- 
ing. This is thespirit of “The Gorilla,” and 
it carries through admirably. The actors, 
each and all, play with that profound 
seriousness so necessary to give hokum 
the illusion of substance. From the inim- 
itable pair of police detectives to the 
charming Betty Weston who takes the 
only female part in the play, the cast does 
a most competent job. You will laugh at 
yourself quite as much as at the play — 
the best possible indorsement. 

The rest of the early summer output 
has been tiresome and mediocre with only 
a few interesting events still to come. Mar- 
tin Flavin, who wrote that exquisite play 
“Children of the Moon,” dealt his grow- 
ing reputation a severe blow by letting 
the managers produce “The Lady of the 
Rose” — an attempt at mystical drama 
which fell far short of either dramatic 
interest or strong theme. The Actors’ 
Theatre staged some special matinées of 
Galsworthy’s “A Bit of Love,” in which 
O. P. Heggie did some very fine acting in 
the rather thankless part of the minister. 
Galsworthy’s theme in this play shows a 
sad confusion in trying to interpret Chris- 
tian love. He tells, apparently with sym- 
pathy, of a love untempered by justice, 
the kind of love that more often injures 
than ennobles its object. The play, for 
this reason, does not ring sufficiently true 
to command even instinctive popular 
response. 


HERE remains “ Aloma of the South 

Seas.” This is one more perpetration 
of the trite and bewhiskered theme that 
black and white must not be allowed to 
mix: It would not deserve special mention 
if it were not that some critics have been 
more than tolerant about it. If there ‘is 
any stock material for a South Seas play 
left out of “ Aloma,” I fail to remember it. 
It has all been done before, and vastly 
better done. The crowning absurdity 
comes when the natives talk to each 
other in broken English. It is profoundly 
to be hoped that the forthcoming season 
will give us a much needed respite from 
the tropical troubles of the white man. 
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Readers and Writers 


mer Maude has been protesting 

against the misrepresentation of 
Tolstoy’s ideas on art by almost every 
person who has ever commented on “ What 
Is Art?” When I discussed that book a 
couple of months ago, I fully expected to 
be rebuked in my turn, and, in due course, 
Mr. Maude’s refutation appeared in the 
correspondence columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. In the issue of June 13, he be- 
gins by misunderstanding my statement 
that Tolstoy took his stand on the im- 
pregnable rock of the Holy Scriptures. 
What I referred to, of course, was the fact 
that Tolstoy attempted to make his life 
conform to the teaching of Christ, and, 
since the Bible is the Scripture of the 
Christian religion, I felt justified in re- 
garding it as the basis of Tolstoy’s ethic, 
and, in view of his expressed opinions on 
art, of his esthetic, also. 

Mr. Maude hastens to assure us that 
Tolstoy “attributed no kind of inspiration 
to the Bible,” as if I had ever argued about 
the precise degree in which he held the 
Bible to be inspired. Christians who reject 
the idea of the Bible as the inspired word 
of God, or who make reservations as to 
what is or is not inspired, continue, none 
the less, to be guided by its teaching. 

Mr. Maude proceeds from this irrele- 
vancy to the point that “nowhere does 
Tolstoy say that literature, music, and 
dancing are immoral in themselves,” and 
he accuses me of being in error when I said 
that Tolstoy looked for lessons and mes- 
sages in works of art. Here again, there is 
a pretty quibble. What do the words “im- 
moral in themselves” mean? In_ his 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” Tolstoy most cer- 
tainly attributed to that wicked piece of 
music certain evil results. 


S* long as I can remember, Mr. Ayl- 


T is possible to suggest, as Mr. Maude 
does, that he was trying to show that 
the “Sonata” could be “ made to serve evil 
ends,” but did not say that music “in it- 
self” was immoral. Practically speaking, 
to say the one is to say the other, if the 
suppression of music which might be made 
to serve evil ends is advocated. Tolstoy’s 
test of art is moral; therefore, a work of art 
which is amoral, or conveys no lesson or 
message of which he approves, is classified 
as bad art. 

“Most surprising of all,” says Mr. 
Maude, “is the statement that ‘Tolstoy’s 
test of art was primitively Christian.’ ” 
To which I can only retort: most surpris- 
ing of all is that Aylmer Maude should 
deny what was the very essence of Tol- 
stoy’s life and work after his conversion. 


By Ernest Boyd 


If Tolstoy did not attempt to direct his 
life in all its aspects according to the ideas 
of primitive Christianity, then I should 
like to know what teaching and what faith 
induced him to renounce the world and 
change his whole mode of existence. Apart 
from any specific passages in “What Is 
Art?” or in his other writings, my state- 
ment rests upon the general trend of 
Tolstoy’s teaching plus the fact that he 
was too honest and too logical in his 
Christianity to make any reservations. 
Whatever he believed, he believed with 
his entire being, and, had he never uttered 
a word upon the subject of art, his attitude 
could be fairly deduced from his stand in 
other matters. 


ORTUNATELY, however, Tolstoy is 

not so evasive as his defender. I agree 
with Mr. Maude that it is better to read 
his own statements rather than the in- 
genious hairsplitting of the commentators. 
Tolstoy defines the art of our time as 
“Christian art (basing itself on a religious 
perception which demands the union of 
man),” and he repeatedly points out that 
this art differs from all other art and must 
be judged differently. “There are only two 
kinds of good Christian art: all the rest 
of art not comprised in these two divisions 
should be acknowledged to be bad art, 
deserving not to be encouraged, but to be 
driven out, denied, and despised, as being 
art not uniting but dividing people.” In 
this latter category are all the literature, 
painting, and music which appeal to a 
leisured, rich, idle, minority class. Spe- 
cifically, the “Ninth Symphony” is cited 
as an example of this bad art. 

According to Tolstoy, this work does not 
transmit “the highest religious feeling,” 
therefore it “does not belong to the highest 
kind of religious art.”’ Does it come under 
the second category of good art? “Since 
this work does not belong to the highest 


kind of religious art, has it the other: 


characteristic of the good art of our time, 
the quality of uniting all men in one com- 
mon feeling: does it rank as Christian 
universal art? ... Again I have no 
option but to reply in the negative... 
and therefore, whether I like it or not, I 
am compelled to conclude that this work 
belongs to the rank of bad art.” 


AM sure that Mr. Maude can elabo- 

rate such glozes on this classification 
of “the art of our time, that is, Christian 
art” into two categories, outside of which 
all art is bad, as will surely prove that 
Tolstoy is not applying the test of prim- 
itive Christianity to the arts. I submit, 


however, that Tolstoy’s own aim is per- 
fectly clear and logical, that it squares 
with his general philosophy of life after 
his conversion, and that “primitively 
Christian” best describes such a test as 
is made of Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony.” Otherwise, what is it? 

“In the same way,” Tolstoy concludes, 
“many and many works considered great 
by the upper classes of our society will 
have to be judged . . . Whatever the 
work may be and however it may have 
been extolled, we have first to ask whether 
this work is one of real art or counterfeit. 
Having acknowledged, on the basis of the 
indication of its infectiousness even to a 
small class of people, that a certain pro- 
duction belongs to the realm of art, it is 
necessary, on this basis, to decide the 
next question, Does this work belong to 
the categery of bad exclusive art, op- 
posed to religious perception, or to Chris- 
tian art, uniting people? And having 
acknowledged a work to belong to real 
Christian art, we must then, according to 
whether it transmits the feelings flowing 
from love to God and man or merely the 
simple feelings uniting all men, assign it 
a place in the ranks of religious art or in 
those of universal art.” 


UT it would be useless for me to try 
to refute Mr. Maude more effectively 
than Tolstoy himself has done. You will 
notice that Tolstoy does not restrict his 
use of the adjective, Christian, to art that 
is religious. Art that is not Christian is 
“bad exclusive art,” and Christian art, 
which is, according to Tolstoy, the art of 
our time, is either “religious” or “uni- 
versal.” But, you will notice that both 
types are called “Christian.” Yet Mr. 
Maude thinks it “ most surprising” that I 
should have said that such was Tolstoy’s 
test and classification of art. 


With these definitions and restrictions 


in mind we can read the passage which 
Mr. Maude quotes as illustrating Tolstoy’s 
conception of art with a smile: “If a man 
is infected by the author’s condition, if 
he feels this emotion and this union with 
others, then the object which has effected 
this is art.”” Well, a great many thousands 
have been so affected by the “Ninth 
Symphony,” but Tolstoy declares that it 
is bad art. Is not Mr. Maude a little disin- 
genuous when he cites this perfectly sound 
definition of a work of art, but does not 
tell us that it is a definition which permits 
Tolstoy to rule out, as bad, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Verlaine, or Richard Strauss? 
Tolstoy’s candor is unanswerable, but not 
the apologias of his friends. 
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Exonerating Great Britain 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL WAR. By Ephraim 
Douglass Adams, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Two vols. 
$70.00. 


NY schoolboy who has studied 
A the War of the Rebellion in a 
Northern institution of learning 
could answer promptly the question to 
which Dr. Adams has devoted two closely 
documented volumes. Of course Great 
Britain was sympathetic toward the 
South! If she didn’t actually render aid 
with force of arms, at least she gave all the 
moral support she could. Such judgment 
has been so current in the sixty years 
elapsed since the war’s close as to become 
a distinct part of the American Credo. 

It is futile to deny that grounds existed 
— at least in the minds of the American 
people — for believing that Great Britain 
deliberately violated her neutrality upon 
more than one occasion. As cool a judge as 
Charles Francis Adams, American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s 
throughout the war, summed up the 
nation’s thought in a letter to Secretary of 
State Seward in 1862: 


That Great Britain did, in the most ter- 
rible moment of our domestic trial in 
struggling with a monstrous social evil 
she earnestly professed to abhor, coldly 
and at once assume our inability to master 
it, and then become the only foreign na- 
tion steadily contributing in every indirect 
way possible to verify its judgment, will 
probably be the verdict made against her 
by posterity on calm comparison of the 
evidence. 


The Northern animus was largely fos- 
tered by a belief that Great Britain, after 
a determined stand against slavery, hypo- 
critically chose to favor the Confederacy 
from motives of pure self-interest. Two 
reasons in particular were cited in expla- 
nation: First, England viewed with alarm 
the continued expansion of the United 
States, reckoning it a growing menace to 
her supremacy in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
A dissolution of the Union into North and 
South, with perhaps a third republic in 
the infant West, would effectively check 
the menace and present a situation easily 
controlled. Second, England exerted all 
her influence upon the side of the Con- 
federacy to break the blockade established 
by the North in order that British cotton 
mills might be supplied. 

Dr. Adams dismisses the first of these 
reasons after advancing conclusive proof 
that Great Britain had adopted acquies- 
cence in the growth of the United States 
as a fixed governmental policy at the time 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


when Texas sought admission to the 
Union. In the second instance, he finds 
that while Britain did attempt, as was 
most natural, to keep Southern ports open 
for trade, she accepted the blockade as a 
fait accompli when it became effective. 
Great Britain, having taken upon 
herself the task of halting the slave trade 
as early as 1814, viewed with keenest in- 
terest the slavery issue in America. Eng- 
lish abolitionists had hoped for some such 
prohibition as took place in the West In- 
dies, and as each crisis arose, with war 
which lay just around the corner averted 
by compromise, interest gradually waned. 
After the Great Compromise of 1850, 
Britain relinquished the major part of her 
efforts against slavery, tacitly assuming 





KRING COTTON BOUNTP: 
: Or, The Modern Promethens. ” 
(Reproduced from “Punch”’) 


that a dissolution of the Union would 
some time separate the United States into 
a free North and a slave South. But she 
was totally unprepared for the war clouds 
which began to gather in 1860, and the 
early weeks of the following year found 
her press strongly in favor of the North. 


| agen: however, came a slow swing of 
opinion to the other side as protago- 
nists of the Northern cause made plain 
that they were not warring to abolish 
slavery but only to preserve the Union. 
Lincoln’s statement in his first inaugural 
was a distinct disappointment to the 
British press: 


I have no purpose, directly or indirectly 
to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I. 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so. 


From that moment, uncertainty began to 
trouble the former unanimity of applause 
for the North, followed, before the year 
was out, by espousal of the Confederate 
cause. The Spectator, one of the few peri- 
odicals to remain steadfastly pro-North, 
urged that the South be allowed to depart 
in peace, pointing out that there should 
still remain a United States of America 
“strong, powerful, and free; all the 
stronger for the loss of the Black South.” 
War was decried as a useless effort, defeat 
of the South considered impossible. 


N searching for an index to the sym- 
pathies of the English, Dr. Adams 
has rightly chosen to quote freely from the 
press of the period. But he has recognized 
at the outset that these papers were in- 
dicative only of opinion among the edu- 
cated classes. Popular England he finds 
to have been consistently in favor of the 
North, and for a reason which may have 
brought more influence to bear upon the 
minds of the upper classes than they were 
eager to acknowledge. Democracy was 
still a growing issue in England in 1861. 
In the Union, the English masses recog- 
nized the champion, while the South took 
on the character of an aristocracy op- 
posed to extending the franchise. The 
conservative English press saw in the 
Rebellion democracy’s failure. “Political 
equality is not merely a folly, it is a 
chimera,” comments the Quarterly Review 
at the beginning of the struggle. In 1867, 
two years after the close of the war, a new 
reform, the first in thirty-five years, gave 
the masses of England the vote. What 
could be more indicative that the Civii 
War formed almost as great a domestic 
issue for England as it did for America? 
There is little which can be said against 
the judgment delivered by Dr. Adams. 
His examination of the mass of evidence 
which has remained for sixty years locked 
in the archivesof the British Foreign Office 
has demonstrated how groundless is the 
belief that the English Government sought 
to aid the South. That British policy 
throughout the war was actuated by 
motives of self-interest there can be little 
doubt.' That there were moments when 
Rowning Street seriously debated recog- 
nition of the South is not to be denied. 
But when consideration shows how closely 
the interests of the two countries were 
bound up at the time, how national pride 
and jealousy played their inevitable réles, 
calm judgment forces the belief that to the 
best of her ability, governmental England 
attempted to preserve neutrality during 
the struggle. Dr. Adams has performed a 
real service in clearing a field which has 
been too greatly obscured by prejudice. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Henry Cabot Lodge. By William Lawrence. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


ISHOP LAWRENCE has written a 
calm, well-reasoned study of his life- 
long friend. It is a tempered judgment, not 
carried away by personal affection into 
excusing or glossing over actions or 
methods which opponents have ques- 
tioned. The author goes into the whys and 
wherefores of Mr. Lodge’s decisions, 
explores his motives in such instances as 
his shift to Blaine in ’84, his opposition to 
Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations, his vote 
for the bonus. In each instance, Bishop 
Lawrence finds that Mr. Lodge acted 
honorably and, in view of his convictions, 
that he did the only thing that was right 
and proper for him to do. “Absolute 
fidelity and sincerity,” said Mr. Root, 
marked his public life. This unpretentious 
volume, this simply told narrative, in its 
moderation and in its ultimate approval 
is as fine a tribute as a churchman can pay 
to a statesman or as one gentleman can 
pay to another. 
** kK * 


Snuffs and Butters. By Ellen N. La Motte. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 


HE author of “Peking Dust” gives 

us more studies of East and West 
meeting each other — no more than half. 
way. Her stories are sharply cut and 
polished; she is a restrained and effective 
artist. The atmospheric background is 
maintained, the characters are quickly 
and vividly established, the style is simple 
and sure. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
why these are not great stories. They are 
not great, but they are good ones; head 
and shoulders above the ordinary maga- 
zine story of commerce. They do not lack 
reality, yet they seem essentially artificial. 
They have been thought out and beauti- 
fully produced, but they have not been 
lived, and consequently they are not 
convincingly alive. 

** * K 


St. Mawr. By D. H. Lawrence. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


-/{R. LAWRENCE seems to be 
emerging from the morass of 
perverse analysis in which his art was 
gradually sinking. In this novel he ap- 
proaches normalcy. At least he has writ- 
ten a straightforward story with half a 
dozen superbly convincing characters in 
it which can be understood even by those 
of us who are not Freudians or flappers. 
The deeper currents in the lives and 
beings of the dramatis persone are de- 
scribed with a greater reticence and 
terseness than Mr. Lawrence has shown 


of late. Altogether, a book that is a strong, 
vital work of art, and a promise that much 
may be expected from this remarkable 
writer who had seemed for a while to be 
following false gods. 


**k* * *K * 


Ship Alley. By C. Fox Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


OME good sketches of seaport streets, 
water fronts, of that nondescript 
hybrid country which is neither land nor 
sea, but docks, mudflats, and the streets 
leading thereto. The author writes prin- 
cipally of the English “beach” as sailors 
call the land. The descriptions of London 
are better than the stories and character 
sketches introduced into the volume. 


* * kK * 


Paid in Full. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


N Ian Hay story of a worthless, black- 
mailing husband and father, a 
noble wife, and a group of engaging 
children. The author’s light touch is more 
effective than his tragic or-heroic mo- 
ments. The laughter and tears recipe is an 
excellent one, but in this instance, the 
laughter element is fresh and good, and 
the tears ingredients just a little stale and 

artificial. 

** * kK * 


Replenishing Fessica. By Maxwell Boden- 
heim. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 


R. BODENHEIM’S book gets the 

brown derby for cold, useless 
depravity. Sex stories aplenty have I 
read, but none of such dark quality, 
unrelieved by any gleam even of illusory 
ideals. The jungle where Mr. Bodenheim 
works is peopled with fluent mediocrities 
whose morals consist of bathing every so 
often whether they need to or not. 
Generally, one imagines, they need to. 
A thoroughly horrid book about shabby 
souls by a person with absolutely no 
sense of humor. 


* * kK * 


Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes. Charles 
Wendell Townsend. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $3.50. 


HIS is a new edition of a book which 

appeared first in 1913. Mr. Townsend 
is an expert ornithologist as well as an 
authority on the sand dunes and marshes, 
and the life which they foster. The spirit 
of the student colors this record of careful 
observation, made in all seasons and 
weathers, and, the convincing, poetical 


language contributes to the intimacy of 
the picture. 
* eee * 


Day of Atonement. By Louis Golding. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


NOVEL of Jewish life in Russia and 

England — a strong, poignant book 
without the affected mannerisms which 
have occasionally marked Mr. Golding’s 
work. This book is written from the heart — 
a stark story of the passionate clash be- 
tween the Christian and the Jew. 


**e *& * * 


The Science of Biology. By GeorgeG. Scott, 
Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowel 
Co. $3.50. 
VERY thorough, comprehensive 
presentation in one volume of biol- 
ogy with regard to plant and animal life. 
Elaborately and intelligently illustrated, 
with a valuable bibliography attached to 
each section, this book is not only a 
first-class textbook for students, but a 
clear and helpful volume for general 
readers who wish to keep abreast of 
present-day knowledge. The book is 
timely, also, in view of the recrudescence 
of the old struggle between certain theo- 
logians and the evolutionists. Mr. Bryan 
should buy this book. 


* * * *K * 


Rosalie Dare’s Test. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25. 

HE story of how Rosalie Dare, a 
lovely, unselfish child, helped a rude 
cousin to become a likable boy. 


* ee *K * 


Trails and Summits of the White Moun- 
tains. By Walter Collins O’Kane. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


DETAILED book of etiquette for 

meeting a circle of nice, kindly iittle 
mountains. The author has discovered the 
personalities of his mountains and found 
them even-tempered and friendly. He 
is able to describe a mountain as “‘one of 
the satisfactory summits of the White 
Mountain region.” 


* * KK * 


The House on the Downs. By G. E. Locke. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 


HIS harrowing yarn begins with a 

murder, describes several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to murder, and ends with a 
murder. Attractive scenery and interest- 
ing characters help to relieve the san- 
guinary strain that pervades the narrative 
from start to finish. 
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What the World Is Doing 














(Harris &F Ewing) x 

Where the Declaration of Independence and 

the Constitution will lie. A shrine, built in 
the Library of Congress 


NDEPENDENCE DAY, the Fourth 
of July, takes on a new significance 
this year as the second annual 

Defense Day. The first test, held last 
The Fourth September, evoked a storm 
of protest from many quar- 
ters as a “militaristic gesture.” President 
Coo.ipcE has given his approval to 
combining this year’s test with July 4 
celebrations, leaving plans largely to 
Governors of States and heads of corps 
areas. 

The President, with Mrs. Coo.ipcE, 
left Washington on June 23 for a summer 
vacation at Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
The Mayflower, Presidential yacht, pre- 

.__ ceded the official party by 

gy Nn a day, dropping anchor at 
ourt ° 

. Marblehead where she will 

remain throughout the summer at the 

disposal of the President. Executive offices 

will be established at Lynn, a few miles 

from White Court, the summer White 

House, and there EvERETT SANDERS, the 

President’s secretary, will take charge 

of routine business which does not need 

the personal attention of Mr. Coo.ipce. 

But while the President is hoping for a 
real rest during the summer months, he 
has made it-plain that he will not relin- 
quish his close scrutiny of domestic and 

. foreign problems. Party 

—— leaders have brought to his 

oblems ; ‘ 
attention the question of 
Republican control in the next Senate, 
insisting that he shall make some attempt 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


to recapture the insurgent States in the 
Northwest for the regulars. Farm prob- 
lems are pressing from the West, and the 
anthracite coal situation suggests possible 
strikes when the three-year scale is 
renewed September 1. 

The Chinese situation stands out 
ptominently in foreign affairs, and the 
recent rebuke to Mexico will have its 
diplomatic aftermath in seeking adequate 
compensation for American 
citizens whose property has 
been taken from them forcibly by the 
Agrarians. Debt funding presents another 
problem very near to the President’s 
heart. 

Before leaving Washington, Mr. Coot- 
IDGE spoke to the business organization of 
the Government (June 22) at the third 
annual meeting of the Bureau of the 

The Budget Budget. Stating that the 

surplus for the present fiscal 
year would reach $200,000,000, and would 
stand at $490,000,000 by June 30, 1926, he 
promised substantial tax reduction for 
next year. In the four years which the 
Government has been under the budget 
system, costs of governmental operation 
have been reduced $2,081,000,000 and the 
public debt has been decreased $3,426,- 
000,000. “The history of public affairs will 
hardly show a parallel case of retrench- 
ment in the cost of government,” com- 
mented the President. Some part of this 
year’s surplus will be used to reduce the 
public debt which stands now at $20,551,- 
000,000. Mr. Coo.ipce called attention 
to Federal aid given to the States. If this 
were eliminated, he said, a material reduc- 
tion in taxes would be possible. 

Rosert Marion La FOLLeETTE, senior 
Senator from Wisconsin and Progressive 
candidate for the Presidency in 1924, died 
at his Washington home on June 18. Heart 

, disease, complicated by at- 
~~ tacks of bronchial asthma 
and pneumonia, was respon- 

sible for his death. Four days later, 
Epwin Fremont Lapp, senior Senator 
from North Dakota, died in Baltimore. 
Senator La Fo.tetrteE, leader of the insur- 
gent group in the Senate, leaves no one to 
take up his standard, and the death of two 
Senators so prominently identified with 
the progressive ideal is bound to effect a 
considerable realignment in the Senate’s 
insurgent bloc. La Fo..ette’s death, 
while not unexpected since he had been in 
poor health since last November, came as 
a distinct shock to the nation which had 
come to regard him as one of its significant 
figures. Friends and enemies united in 
expressing appreciation of those qualities 
which have carried him to the leadership 


Foreign Affairs 


of a strong branch of opinion in the coun- 
try. Senator Lapp was perhaps the only 
chemist to enter the Senate. He had been 
one of the earliest and most active cham- 
pions of pure-food laws, and his fearless- 
ness constantly brought him under fire 
from his enemies. Eight times he has 
been called upon to defend himself in the 
United States Supreme Court, each time 
successfully. The death of these two men 
brings the total to seven in the Senate 
during the past year. The others are Sena- 
tors Cott, BRANDEGEE, LopGE, SPENCER, 
and McCormick. 

Capt. Roatp AmunpsEN, Norwegian 
explorer and discoverer of the South Pole, 
returned with members of his party to 
Spitzbergen on June 19, four weeks after 

he had left with two ’planes 

—_— for a dash by air to the Pole. 

A strong head wind kept 
the party from reaching the Pole and a 
turn was forced 100 miles from the goal. 
An interesting observation by Captain 
AmunbDsEN states, however, that from his 
farthest point no land was visible. Great 
joy was evinced throughout the world at 
the explorer’s safe return and admiration 
for him has been increased by his an- 
nouncement that he will make another 
dash northward as soon as more plans 
are perfected. Lincotn Exiswort of 
New York, who commanded the second 
’plane of the expedition, is enthusiastically 
planning the second polar dash. 

Captain AmuNnDsEN’s return leaves 
Donatp B. MacMu.tan, head of the 
American expedition which left Wiscasset, 





(Keystone) 
REAR ADMIRAL J. K. RoBISON 
Secretary Denby’s representative in the Teapot 


Dome negotiations who has asked for retire- 
ment with the rank of admiral 
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Maine, on June 20, to pursue the original 
scheme of his explorations 
over the million square miles 
of territory between Alaska 
and the Pole. Gretrir ALGarsson of 
Victoria, British Columbia, who recently 
abandoned his plans to attempt a polar 
dash by dirigible, has now set out in the 
steamer Iceland from Liverpool with a 
little band of volunteer explorers hoping 
to reach the farthest north this year. If 
AmuNDSEN adheres to his present plans 
and flies Poleward again, traffic in the 
Arctic promises to become somewhat 
congested. 

Debt funding is coming to the fore and 
Washington has learned that France plans 
to send a commission here in the fall 
charged with making some arrangements 

looking toward asettlement. 
eerie Italy has already begun 
negotiations (June 25) and a Belgian 
committee is expected in July. Czecho- 
slovakia is also said to be planning on 
steps to discharge her obligations in the 
fall. These four nations owe $6,821,923,- 
474 of the more than $12,000,000,000 owed 
the United States in war debts. The fig- 
ures are: France, $4,137,224,198.34; Italy, 
$2,097,347,122.82; Belgium, $471,823,- 
713-39; Czechoslovakia, $115,528,439.95. 

T. Brake Kennepy, United States 
district judge at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
decided on June 19 that Teapot Dome 
rightfully belongs to Harry F. Sincair’s 

Mammoth Oil Company. 

— Dome The decision contained the 
gain following important rulings: 

1. President Harpino’s transfer of the 
naval oil reserves from the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department to that of the 
Interior was legal and not obtained by 


Polar 
Exploration 





(United) 


What hungry strikers did to the store of the Dominion No. 5 Mine of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation at Reserve, Nova Scotia. When the wreck was completed, $100,000 in food and 
goods had been taken 


fraud. 2. The “loan” of $25,000 by Siv- 
CLAIR to FALL in June, 1923, was a “sus- 
picious circumstance,” but insufficient 
evidence has been produced that a veil of 
secrecy covered it which could give the 
color of anything save a legitimate trans- 
action. 3. Anactof Congress, June 4, 1920, 
gave the Secretary of the Navy full power 
to do everything done in connection with 
the leases. 4. Former Secretary Densy, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevett, Rear Admiral J. K. Rosi- 
son, chief of Navy engineering, E. C. 
Finney, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, and H. Foster Bain and A. W. 
AmsrosE of the Federal Bureau of Mines 
“must be considered absolved from any 
incriminating fault as to fraudulent mo- 
tive.” Other allegations, too lengthy to 
quote, were crushed by the decision. 
Judge Kennepy also brought out the 
fact that no evidence had been produced 
to demonstrate that the leases were not 
entirely beneficial from a Government 
point of view. 

The third congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce assembled in 
Brussels, Belgium, on June 21. Wituis H. 
Boots, retiring president, in the address 
of the day reviewed the 
chamber’s past work toward 
economic restoration, warn- 
ing delegates that much remained to be 
accomplished. The Dawes Plan and Inter- 
allied debts came into the foreground. 
The former, he pointed out, “has brought 
serious obligation to us.” Some of the 
delegates from countries to which repara- 
tions are due were startled by his refer- 
ences to possible hitches in application of 
the provisions for deliveries in kind by 
Germany. The success of the plan, he 


Chamber of 
Commerce 








(Underwood §¥ Underwood) 


SENATOR RoBERT MarION LA FOLLETTE 
‘Fighting Bob’s"’ battles ended on June 18 


said, “depends upon two factors: First, 
the hearty and sincere codperation of all 
the governments in interest, and second, 
ability to make transfers so that the gold 
marks accumulated in Germany may 
reach the beneficiary nations without 
seriously jeopardizing the business of the 
rest of the world.” On June 23, Sir 
Jos1au Stamp, ex-British member of the 
Dawes Committee, disturbed the Ameri- 
can delegates with a warning that creditor 
countries must be prepared to make 
vital economic sacrifices, even to the 
extent of permitting extensive reduction 
of national industrial production if the 
Dawes Plan is to be operated successfully. 
“Either we want reparation payments or 
we do not,” said Sir Jostan. “If we do, 
the duty of continuous, constructive, 
codperative ‘thought is upon us and the 
day of spasmodic destructive sectional 
recrimination should be over.” 

Objection in’ Germany to France’s 


reply on the question of a security com- . 


pact is growing steadily. Foreign Minister 
STRESEMANN is the only official of 
prominence who does not 
share the general vigorous 
opposition to France’s de- 
mands, and storm clouds are gathering 
about his head. Herr StreseMANN has 
threatened to resign if the note is rejected 
by the Government to the extent that 
further negotiations with France are not 
held. Interestingly enough, the French 
note has apparently been removed from 
the realm of politics. Opposition against 
it grows from the strongest Monarchists 
and the most bitter Socialists. Count. 
WestarpP, fiery Monarchist who objected 
to HinDENBURG following his election be- 
cause he made plain that he would sup- 
port the constitution, and THEOopoR 
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Worrr, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
one of the strongest Left papers in Ger- 
many, are leaders of the opposition. It is 
assumed that STRESEMANN Is not arguing 
for acceptance of the security compact as 
outlined by France, but desires only to use 
it as the basis for further negotiations 
which would end in modification of 
France’s demands. The greatest opposi- 
tion seems to hinge upon the provision 
that France is to have the right to send 
troops across Germany’s neutral zone to 
the assistance of her allies, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, in case they should need 
ber. Actually, Britain refused to acquiesce 
in this design of France but Germany 
grumbled none the less. 

France is having her own stormy trou- 
bles over the war in Spanish Morocco. A 
blockade of the Moroccan coast by French 
and Spanish warships to prevent arms 
and munitions reaching 
Asp-EL-Krim, leader of the 
Riffian tribesmen, became effective at five 
o’clock on the morning of June 19. ABD- 
EL-Krim’s problems are said to be growing 
due to the need of harvesting crops behind 
his lines. Many of his supporting tribes 
are deserting, it is said, to carry on the 
necessary work back home. Meanwhile, 
the French Chamber, after an exciting 
session which ended in a free-for-all on 
the rostrum, gave Premier PAINLEVE a 
vote of confidence, 510 to 30. The gather- 
ing together of parties for the vote was a 
triumph for the Premier’s policy, and he 
now has carte blanche to carry on the 
Riffian war until “peace with dignity” 
is obtained. | 

On June 23, the Council of Ambassadors 
in Paris approved the plans of Premier 
PainLEvE and Foreign Minister Brianp 
for evacuation of the Ruhr. The move- 
ment will take place, as 
promised in London by 
former Premier Herriot, by August 15, 
the anniversary of the Dawes Plan. 
Doubtless the evacuation of Cologne 
bridgehead will take place shortly after. 
This compliance with Mr. Herrtot’s pol- 
icy is taken as an indication that France 
has no doubt of the eventual success of 
security negotiations with Germany. 

The Chinese situation, particularly in 
Canton, is rapidly developing to serious 
proportions. On June 23, British and 
French marines turned machine guns on a 
mob of rioters which had 
opened fire. Thousands of 
students, workmen, citizens, 
and soldiers took part in a parade and fre- 
quent demonstrations occurred. A French 
merchant was killed and several foreigners 
were wounded. Antiforeign feeling grows 
with great rapidity, and the American 
consul at Canton has ordered missionaries 
to leave the city. Hongkong has become 
a rival to Canton as a strike center and 
though Peking is quiet at present, it is 
feared that disorders may break out there 
at any time. Shanghai bubbles with feel- 


Morocco 


Evacuation 


Chinese 
Disorders 


ing against the foreigners. Members of the 
foreign diplomatic body in Peking have 
sent a vigorous note to the central govern- 
ment protesting against alleged misrepre- 
sentation of the situation and declining 
to accept responsibility for delays in set- 
tlement of the Shanghai strike difficulties. 
The“ Iron Duke” of Italy, Ben1ro Mus- 
SOLINI, promises to become even more 
invincible when the Senate approves the 
new laws fashioned by his party. The 
Chamber has already ap- 
proved this violently Fas- 
cist legislation, and little 
opposition is expected from the Senate. 
In brief, the new measure includes laws 
against secret societies, extension of power 
to the Government to reform the penal 
civil code and police laws, reform of the 
army, granting of power to ministers to 
discharge any civil servant whose political 
opinions are not in accord with the 
Government’s policy, granting power to 
the Government to pass decrees having 
the value of laws under specified condi- 

tions without approval of Parliament. 
Actually, the new legislation fore- 
shadows the death of Italian liberalism by 
placing in the hands of Signor Mussouin1 
almost unlimited power. It is apparently 
‘ a result of observations by 
a the Premier that allegiance 
with the Liberal party is not 

possible for the Fascist program. 

Although the State Department took 
no official notice of President CALLes’ 
reply to its published bill of complaint 
regarding Mexico, Secretary KELLOGG 
has let it be known that the 
matter will not rest. JaMEs 
R. SHEFFIELD, Ambassador 
to Mexico who came to Washington for 
a conference with the State Department 
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INCOLN ELLSwoRTH 
He commanded Amundsen's other ’ plane 


and President Coo.ipcE, will return to 
Mexico City soon, at which time it is 
understood he will carry a note to the 
Mexican Government setting forth in 
detail the complaints which the published 
note suggested. One of the chief causes of 
complaint has been Mexico’s continued 
lack of interest in American complaints, 
addressed through Ambassador SHEF- 
FIELD to the central government. Rumors 
of another revolution brewing below the 
Rio Grande are said: to have given 
President Caties food for thought de- 
spite his defiant attitude, because of 
Secretary KELLoGeo’s insistence that the 
United States would support the present 
Mexican Government only so long as it 
protected American rights and property. 


— 2 eens ante age emerge 8 . — 








The Coast Guard cutter ‘‘Bear”’ is on her thirty-seventh and last cruise to the North. Next 
year she is to be replaced by a new craft to carry the name which she has borne so gallantly 
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Letters to the Editor 


Fundamentalism Again 
Gum Spring, Va. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Permit me to take issue with your 
editorial in a recent issue of THE InDE- 
PENDENT entitled “The Menace of Funda- 
mentalism”; but before doing so let me 
state my position. 

I believe in the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures and have no difficulty with 
the “miracles” which are a rock of offense 
to so many; yet it nauseates me to hear a 
man or body of men appeal to statute law 
to enforce belief in Scripture. I am per- 
sonally a rather strict keeper of the 
Sabbath; yet I regard with horror the so- 
called “Lord’s Day Alliance,” with its 
continual appeals to Cesar to enforce that 
which is solely a matter of conscience. I 
have not and have never had the least 
interest in alcoholic liquors; yet I abhor 
prohibition, its propaganda, and its 
propagandists. 

My complaint against your editorial is 
that you have no right to label the class 
of fanatics and fools who would go to law 





to enforce the sanctions of conscience 
“Fundamentalists.” “Fundamentalism” 
has become restricted to the “orthodox” 
or old-fashioned system of religious doc- 
trine as distinct from the so-called 
“Modernism,” and it is as unfair to apply 
the term “ Fundamentalist” to the frantic 
apostles of mob tyranny as it would be to 
classify ‘ ‘Pussyfoot” Johnson and W. J. 
Bryan as “temperate” men. 


W. K. McCoy. 





An Upholder of the Volstead Act 


Decatur, Georgia. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your anti-Volsteadian correspondents 
seem to fall into two curious inconsisten- 
cies. One says that 0.5 per cent beer is 
nonintoxicating; also that 2.5 per cent 
beer is nonintoxicating. Therefore, since 
they both taste alike, why be so anxious 
to have 2.5 per cent instead of 0.5 per 
cent? But most imbibers will sheepishly 
admit that 2.5 per cent beer has more 
“kick” to it than 0.5 per cent. Uh-huh; 
and just what do they mean by “kick”? 
And just what is their definition of “in 
toxicating”? Probably there is not much 
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difference as to the content of the defini- 
tion, but great dissent as to when it shall 
be applied. 

Again, a correspondent advocates the 
ignoring of what he may deem are bad 
laws. If we admit such a principle for him, 
shall we not admit a like application for 
some other law equally disliked by some 
other individual, and so on ad infinitum? 
And what shall be the criteria for this 
ignoring? Shall it be personal predilec- 
tions? Does this not lead rapidly and 
directly to anarchy? 

But your anti-Volsteadian is very apt to 
be one who wishes others to obey all laws 
that will minister to his personal interest, 
but leave him free to ignore all laws that 
interfere with his personal wishes. So do 
all lawless individuals, whether kings, 
coal barons, Bolsheviki, syndicalists, or 
Chicago thugs. But who wishes to have 
the Volstead and other laws respected? 
That minority which has always fought 
for the redemption of man, and has been 
in the forefront fighting for progress. 

A. D. Busu. 


Editor’s Note: —“That minority” of 
which Mr. Bush speaks has also taken its 
turn at denying laws and even fighting 
against them though it has meant denying 
the Constitution itself. We should like to 
call to Mr. Bush’s attention the fact that 
the Church in the North, after the Dred 
Scott decision, took the lead in militantly 
denying the Fugitive Slave Law. 





Mr. Osborne’s Theories 
London. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In “Society and Prisons,” 1916, Mr. 
Osborne states that retaliation and deter- 
rence are not the purpose of prison. He 
says that reformation is the only purpose 
of prison that “will stand examination.” 
In “Prison and Common Sense,” 1924, 
he states that retaliation and reform are 
not of value as a practical purpose of 
prison; but that “deterrence is the real aim 
of prison.” 


There is a contradiction involved in the - 


two books. Of course I believe that deter- 
rence, without forgetting entirely the 
quality of reformation, is the main purpose 
of prison. This is the view modern crimi- 
nologists take. I commend Mr. Osborne 
for having changed his views on finding 
that he had erred. 

Unfortunately, in his article in THE 
INDEPENDENT of May 16 he makes little 
mention of deterrence. Does he want us 
to get an idea of his attitude when he 
writes, “The deterrent effect of punishment 
is Jostwhen .. . ?” I trust it is his belief 
that deterrence is the main purpose of 
punishment. 

His “indeterminate sentence” is a fine 
idea and well worth further study. In 
1890, Professor Tarde in his “ Philosophie 
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penale” broached the idea. It is too bad 
that it has been dimmed. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Osborne’s idea 
of temporary policemen of youths under 
twenty-one years of age is allowed to die 
peacefully. To compel youths to serve in 
order that they might “have a better 
idea of their responsiblities as citizens” is 
fraught with danger besides being a poor 
way of teaching them their duty to the 
state. Mr. Osborne truly offered a “wild 
theory.” No; the only way to rear good 
citizens is to inculcate into our children— 
boys and girls — the teaching that their 
only course is to obey the laws of city, 
state, and country; to teach the grown- 
ups that they can change a law, but as 
long as a statute is on the books they must 
obey it; to insist on our legislative and 
judiciary officers obeying the laws which 
they have made and judge, respectively. 
This is a far better way of instilling good 
citizenship than by making a temporary 
policeman of every young man. 

Herman D. ScueErr. 





Evolution and the Scriptures 
Ottawa, Ill. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 


I have been a constant subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT since college days. 
Now,] am fifty-three. Many things, good 
and bad, has THE INDEPENDENT served 
up during these years. You will pardon me 
for once, as it were, answering back to the 
preacher in open meeting. How do you 
expect to serve the best interests of jour- 
nalism and of your country by advocating 
evolution theories as a basis of morals 
rather than the Christian religion? The 
Great Leader and Author of the religion 
on which our civilization is founded did 
not find it necessary to discredit one word 
of the Scriptures. On the contrary, He 
learned the Scriptures and stood by them, 
jot and tittle, to the finish. And there were 
evolution wizards aplenty in His day and 
before. Darwinian or similar philosophers 
were, no doubt, in His day as now, numer- 
ous as flees on dogs. Their postulates and 
theories did not help the people very 
much in that day. The Scriptures did. 
Christ did not question the full truth of 
the Scriptures. Why should we? 
B. O. BerceE. 











Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 
number of telephones in America. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 

First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 

The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 
charged for it. 
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VACATION PAY FOR TEACHERS 


b end can earn money during the summer as a field worker for THE INDEPENDENT. 
We need subscription representatives in a number of cities, at vacation resorts, 
summer schools, and in college towns. You can earn 


$10.00 A DAY 
at least, and have plenty of time left for recreation or study. 
Write for further information. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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